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Q Here’s a “true or false” question on King Coal’s 
origin. Both coal and diamonds are the products of trees. 


[_] TRUE |_| FALSE 


L. 


A TRUE! Coal and diamonds were formed in the earth 
by the decaying of vegetation several hundred million 
years ago. Pressure and heat within the earth’s surface 
hardened them into their present form—with diamonds 
being the result of greater heat and pressure. 





Q What do you think about this statement on mine ven- 
tilation? In a single day, the air blown into a modern mine 
weighs more than the coal taken out. 


[_] TRUE [] FALSE 


A TRUE-only more so! As a matter of fact, giant fans, 
with blades turning up to a mile a minute, send 6 tons of 
fresh air to workmen in every corridor of the modern 
mine for every ton of coal taken out. 


Q Miners get paid for an eight- 
hour day, but do you know how 
many hours they actually work? 
Draw in hands on the clock to in- 
dicate your answer. For example, 
eight hours would be 8 o’clock. 





A The answer is six and a half hours, so your clock 
should be at 6:30. Miners get a half hour off for lunch 
and spend an average of an hour a day traveling between 
the entrance gates of a mine and the underground face of 
a coal seam. They are paid for all this time. 
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@ True or false—there are more miles of railroad track 
beneath Pennsylvania than aboveground. 
|_| TRUE [| FALSE 

A TRUE! Pennsylvania, with so many coal mines, each honey- 
combed with mine railways, has more miles of railroad track 
underground than aboveground. Mine railroads haul about 
85% of the bituminous coal mined underground in America. 
Modern underground railroads together with conveyor-belt 
systems have kept pace with the great increase in coal produc- 
tion due to modern mining equipment. 


Booklet { 


The questions and answers above are only four 
of many in our fascinating new booklet—“King 
Coal Quiz.” Write for your free copy today! 


BITUMINOUS w& COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


320 Southern Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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*1,000 


GRAND PRIZE 


54 Sets of the 1951 COMPTON’S 


to these winners and the 50 next best entries. 


‘750 


SECOND PRIZE 





“HOW I USE COMPTON’S IN THE CLASSROOM” 


All in-service teachers in the elementary and secondary schools 
in the United States are eligible to compete. 


TEACHERS here’s your chance! Win the cash for that vacation trip 
you have dreamed of ... Alaska... 
Or for a summer of graduate study! 


Mexico... Europe... Hawaii... 


Thousands of teachers now use Compton’s daily in their classrooms. 
Each year unsolicited letters pour in from hundreds of teachers telling 
us how their pupils like to use Compton’s, how it helps them get so 
much more from their schoolwork, how it saves the teacher’s time and 
makes her work more effective. There is a worth-while story behind 


each letter. 


Thousands of other teachers are using Compton’s just as effectively. 
They have important stories too. We want those stories! Literary style 
won't be a factor. It’s the story that counts. How do you use Compton’s 


in the classroom? 


Just Follow These Simple Rules: 


1. Send for the official entry blank from 
F. E. Compton & Company at the address 
given below. 

2. Write or type your own story, “How 
I Use Compton’s in the Classroom’’— 
not over 1,000 words—attach the official 
entry blank and mail to F. E. Compton & 
Company. 

3. Contest closes April 22, 1951. Entries 
must be postmarked before midnight, 
April 22. All winners will be notified by 
mail on June 1. 


4. Prizes will be awarded as follows: Grand 






eee aye 
- THE 1951 
‘ COMPTON'S... 


Try the 1951 Compton’s in your classroom. 1681 
pages of new and revised material (not includ- 
ing 871 pages of the revised Fact-Index) .. . 
524,417 words of newly written text... 400 
new or extensively revised articles... 783 new 
pictures, maps, and graphs...178 pages added. 





F. E. COMPTON & COMPA 


FEBRUARY, 1951 


prize, $1,000; next three prizes, $750, $500, 
$250; a set of the new fifteen-volume 1951 
Compton’s to each of these winners and 
the 50 next best entries. 


5. Entries will be judged by three nation- 
ally known educators on the basis of 
aptness, originality, sincerity, and 
simplicity of presentation. 
The judges’ decision will 
be final. In case of 
tie, duplicate 

prizes will be 
awarded. 
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500 


THIRD PRIZE 





NY. 100. 


At Last-a Contest FOR TEACHERS ONLY! 


Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia 


250 


FOURTH PRIZE 





HERE'S WHAT YOU DO: 


Just send for the official entry blank from 
F. E. Compton & Company. Then, if you are 
one of the tens of thousands of teachers who 
teday are finding Compton's a fascinating 
classroom aid, simply tell us “HOW 1! USE 
COMPTON'S IN THE CLASSROOM.” If you 
are not yet using Compton's in your classroom, 
study a library set and tell us how you would 
use it with your group. 

You can write about Compton’s excellence as 
a general classroom aid or its great value in 
teaching any special subject, either elemen- 
tary or high school. 

The entry blank will give you full instructions. 

It costs nothing to compete! 
Nothing to buy! No obligations! 

You don’t have to be an owner of Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia to be eligible to win 


any one of the 54 sets of Compton's and cash 
prize awards totaling $8,500. 
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N. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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When A Helping Hand is Needed... 


O get to her mountain-top Tennessee classroom, courageous School- 
mistress Hannah Greene relied on two of her husky pupils, whose strong, 
friendly arms helped her up the steep mountain path. 


GENEROUS EDUCA- 


iuouale TORS claims payments 












20 CLAIMS IN 2 YEARS 


Since suffering a heart attack 
in January, 1949, Mrs. | 
has been totally disabled, dur- 
ing which time she has re- 
ceived 20 Educators claims pay- 
ments—totalling $2080! 


have, since 1910, proved a 
“helping hand” to more than 
100,000 schoolteachers 
through days, months,—even 
years of disabilities . . . best 
illustrated by the actual 
claims cases at left. 








EDUCATORS offers you the 








same protection. Many types 
of policies are available. All 






$3072 TO MISS E—— 


During 20 years Miss E 
has received 30 claims pay- 
ments for pyorrhea, tonsillitis, 
appendicitis, sinusitis, | grippe, 
2 sprained ankles, sprained 
hip, bronchitis, dermatitis, hy- 
sterectomy, oopherectomy, and 
contusion of ribs. 





provide generous benefits... 
year ’round coverage (all 
leaves included) ... hospital 
and surgical benefits if de- 
sired. No physical examina- 
tion is required. The cost 
.. ? Less than 10¢ a day for 





FREE 
TO YOU 


Attractive, handy LETTER 
OPENER with built-in 
magnifying glass. Just 
the thing for your desk. 
Mail the coupon for 
yours TODAY! 






weekly benefits of $25.00. 
Simply mail the coupon for 
full particulars, 





Lancaster, Pa. 


(Please mail to Educators, P. O. Box 149, Lancaster, Pa.) 


Without any obligation, please send me—free of charge— 
an Educators Letter Opener, also full information on your 
Individual Protection [] Group Protection [] Have Rep- 
resentative call [] 








February Cover 


We live in a changing world. For 
centuries our world was land and sea 
bound. Our cover picture for February 
illustrates the change in geography 
concepts due entirely to the air age. It 
illustrates a world with its parts more 
closely drawn together, of reduced dis- 
tances, and of a new sense of direc- 
tions. 

In this changed world, time distance 
from San Francisco to Brisbane, Aus- 
tralia, has been telescoped from twenty- 
one days surface time to thirty-five 
hours air time and in fact any point 
on the earth, we are told, is within 
sixty hours of the nearest airport. The 
map, therefore, is but a visual expres- 
sion of the changes which have resulted 
from the recent development in the 
technical field. 

In like manner, we may anticipate 
changes in political, social, and eco- 
nomic aspects of life throughout all 
parts of the world. In fact many of 
these changes have already taken 
place. Problems that yesterday seemed 
far distant and remote are being thrust 
upon us as though they were within 
our own borders. 

Indeed, man’s progress on earth has 
been great and marvelous in ability to 
produce change. Much that was hidden 
he has uncovered. Much that was in- 
accessible he has brought near. Much 
that was animate and inanimate he 
has made his servant. 

Beyond and above all these, how- 
ever, there must be enduring values if 
he is to attain the destiny for which 
he was created. Leslie Pinckney Hill 
in our feature article declares that 
enduring values are within man and 
man himself—that the material changes 
which he has wrought are but monu- 
mental symbols that stand for hope 
and dream and for struggle, and that 
it is only these spiritual values—the 
dream, the hope, and the struggle— 
that will endure. These, as our artist 
indicates, are within man himself. In 
the words of Doctor Hill, “Man en- 
dures forever in a universe of law, 
struggling upward, however slowly 
and desperately, by the light of his 
imperishable dream, to brotherhood 
and freedom.” 

Fitting it is that we quote from 
Edwin C. Palmer, 

“Awake, awake, O man, to thy glory! 

Wonders unsurpassed await thee! 

Before thee lieth the way of life.” 
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The class that eats up art 





They thought they were just having fun, but the first graders of 
Athens Agricultural Schools, Athens, Michigan, were really learning 

S gr ; 8 : Hit & THINGS TO DO 

about nutrition and art—the easy way. It started with posters— 


" in correlati iti 
simple posters created by the children to tell the whole story of the elating art and nutrition 


at different grade levels: 


Basic 7 Food Groups. Next the children tried their hands at place 
ee PARES: . : ‘ : “s e Make food models of clay or 
mats, decorating them with bright borders of their own design. nenteraniidh, Gniit utae. 


Then they cut out food pictures from magazines and mounted them : 
e Decorate lunchroom with post- 


with stand-up backs. From this assortment of food pictures, they ers, new curtains. Paint and re- 


could practice assembling on their place mats many an imaginary arrange furniture. 


“good lunch.” e Provide table decorations for 


Mrs. Margaret Sleeper, art teacher for all twelve grades in the Rnhrane. 


Athens Schools, says, ‘‘There’s no end to the opportunities to corre- 


e Make nutrition displays for cor- 
ridors. 





late art with nutrition study. It merely takes a suggestion, 













and pupils and teachers are off to a flying start with ideas 
contributed by all.’”’ For more news of what other teachers 


are doing to correlate nutrition with several subjects . . . 






fire 
hed Flours . Restore Cereals . An 





for facts, ideas, plans, materials adaptable to any 






Home ( ’ 
: imal Fe, 
Abpliances . Vitamin Products i 





curriculum, write Education Section, Department 
of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, 


Copyright 1951, General Mills, Inc. 


Minnesota. 
Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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KEY-CONTROLLED 
COMBINATION 
LOCK NO. 1525 


Thousands of combinations, with 
3-number dialing, protect the 
student — yet only one school- 
owned master key will open ev- 
ery locker! 

Here's the latest in padlock 
protection—tops in convenience 
and quality, yet in the bargain- 
price-bracket. It will pay you to 
consider Master. 

Write today, to Dept. 20 





MASTER NO. 1500 
Long time school fav- 
orite. Constructed like 
Nd. 1525, but without 
key control. Master is also world- 
famous for laminated padlocks. 














Master Jock Company. Milwaukee. Wis. 


Welds Leading Padlock WManufactinne 
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In This Issue 


B® The editors of the JouRNAL had a 
real problem in preparing the copy 
for the February issue. The problem 
was to present a satisfactory report of 
the 1950 PSEA convention. It was 
difficult to put into words the life and 
spirit which characterized all of the 
meetings on those three days. 


> Members attending the convention 
said that the Thursday evening session 
was one of the best general sessions 
ever presented at a PSEA convention. 
Their enthusiasm prompted us to share 
two of the dynamic speeches given that 
evening with the readers of the Febru- 
ary issue. Guests sitting on the stage 
could see and feel the response the 
audience gave as Doctor Hill built to 
a climax his thoughts on “Enduring 
Values in a Changing World.” The 
same reception was given to the clos- 
ing address by Clara E. Cockerille, 
Altoona. The editors feel that both 
these addresses “read” as well as they 
“listened.” 


& In addition to a digest of a third 
convention speech, one by Anne 
Guthrie, the issue contains a factual 
and pictorial report of the convention. 


® A former Pennsylvanian is the 
author of an article on good school 
relations with the press. This article 
is one of a series presented by the 
PSEA Committee on Public Relations. 


B® With the close of the annual As- 
sociation meeting, some PSEA officers 
and committee members finished terms 
of service and others stepped in to 
take up their work. With this issue, 
the names of the 1951 Executive 
Council appear on the masthead page. 
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Harvey E. GAYMAN 
Executive Secretary and Editor 

Fucene P. Bertin 

Assistant Executive Secretary 
A. Cramr Moser Director of Research 
Raymonp C. WEBSTER Field Service 
Frep P. Hare, Jr. Public Relations 
Lewis F. ADLER Attorney 
M. EvizaBetH MatTHEWs’ Associate Editor 
MarcareT E. HAssiLer Office Manager 


Harrisburg, Pa. 














nel Filmstrips 
for 

Better Teaching 

SVE 

Simplify your teaching methods — develop 

interest and increase retention by the use of 

filmstrips and slidesets. The list below de- 


scribes some of the latest filmstrip titles now 
available. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


Metalworking Series 








(Black and white) 
(50 frames average) 





A set of 4 new filmstrips showing correct “how. 
to-do-it’’ metalworking methods. Explains proc- 
esses used from beginning to completion of a 
Project. Produced with Chas. A. Bennett Co. 

No. A632S, complete set, with captions.$11.00 


Woodworking Series 
(Black and white) (48 frames average) 
Hand and power tool operations and safety 
‘know-how’ are only two of many interesting 
subjects in this set of 4 filmstrips. Produced with 
Chas. A. Bennett Co. 
No. Aé31S, complete set, with captions.$11.00 


Fraction Series 






(Black and white) 
(42 frames average) 


Photos of real objects in this set of 8 filmstrips 
visually dramatizes and simplifies the students’ 
problems with fractions — associates fractions 
with real life problems. Arranged by basic cur- 
riculum units. 

No. A535S, complete set, with captions $22.50 


ELEMENTARY READING 


Basic Reading Series 
(In color) (43 frames average) 


Especially developed captioned filmstrip sets 
for Ist, 2nd, and 3rd grade use. Excellent for 
developing basic reading vocabulary. Based on 
Laidlaw Basic Readers. 

No. A102SA, Ist grade set, with manual $36.50 

(7 in color, | black and white) 

No. Al02SB, 2nd grade set, 5 in color... $24.00 
No. A102SC, 3rd grade set, 5 in color...$24.00 


To order the above material and 
for a complete listing of titles in 


io The World's Largest Library of 
“tin, | Filmstrips and Slidesets, see your 
‘ Audio-Visual Dealer or write di- 
rect. 
Dept. SE3-19 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC 


A Business Corporation 


1345 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 
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HOLDEN 
BOOK 
COVERS 


| Extend your book service up to three years. 





Are of practical design — waterproof — 
weatherproof — wear resistant. 


Are made from special paper — processed with 
an eye to the specific service required 
from a Book Cover. 


Definitely STAY ON the books — fit like jackets. 


Are easy to adjust — pupils can put them on 
without scissors or glue. 


Keep your books clean and sanitary — at the same 
time offer a saving which can be applied toward 
the purchase of other needed items. 


More than 80 Years in the Book Cover field 
assures Time-Tested Quality. 


SAMPLES FREE 


Howwen Patent Boox Cover Company 
SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 


Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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Enduring Values in a Changing World 


LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL 
President, State Teachers College 
Cheyney 


( IS NOT always “change and decay 
| in all around” we see. It is some- 
times change and improvement. From 
Heraclitus down to Dewey the continu- 
ing benefits of change itself have been 
recognized. No people has lived be- 
fore us, for example, in a time of 
world revolution which has swept all 
the nations into a world community 
of intimate and inescapable relations. 
It is not an evil thing but good that 
races and nations shall learn, even if 
by suffering, their interdependence. 

Then the industrial revolution has 
brought into being machines with un- 
canny facility in the production of 
food, shelter, clothing. and a thousand 
services. Our standard of living has 
gone up year by year to higher levels. 
Instant communication or transporta- 
tion by land, sea, and air is available 
now by the lifting of a receiver or the 
pressing of a button. The world grows 
smaller day by day. That means that 
we shall be unable ever again to escape 
from one another. 

\t the same time we face unspeak- 
able instruments of destruction, cul- 
minating in the horrific bomb, by 
which, we are told, mankind itself 
may be destroyed. And that means, 
unmistakably, that we must decide 
whether we shall live together as hu- 
man beings in peace or grapple at 
each others’ throats for life or death. 
It means that we must decide what 
we shall do with the machine which 
has come to take the place not only of 
human hands but also of human 
brains, 

We are already developing a new 
science of machine control. the science 
of “cybernetics.” And that is surely 
good. The whole world of workers is 
a changed world, afraid of the ma- 
chines it has invented. but struggling 
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® Man is indestructible . . 


. he will survive and walk 


the earth safely some day, having deep in his nature, 
to guide and protect him from himself, faith in the 
immemorial commandments and the golden rule. 


surely toward some goal which we 
must try to appraise, and recruiting at 
last the worried ranks of the teachers 
of the nation as worthy of compensa- 
tion commensurate with the impor- 
tance of their service and of recogni- 
tion as members of a high profession. 
That, too, is good. 


That Is Not Good 


What appalls us is that all the en- 
ergies of our working world must be 
focused now in every land upon a 
furious total mobilization for war, 
while the moral and intellectual forces 
of life seem helpless. Surely, that is 
not good. War is unmitigated hell. 

When we used to read in our school 
days about innumerable wars _ that 
lasted seven years, thirty years and 
even a hundred years, they seemed 
incredible, fantastic. Some of these 
conflicts were low and mean. Some 
seemed of noble aim. All struck our 
youthful idealism as futile. In time 
this madness would give way before 
the progress of intelligence. Religion, 
education, statesmanship would surely 
abolish the abomination of mass kill- 
ing. That is still the confidence of this 
great convention of teachers. 

Tonight, however, mankind is 
wrapped round by the black gloom of 
the old tragedy. Two world wars. 
within our experience, have divided 
the world into two hostile power 
camps, locked at this hour in a des- 
perate struggle for the mastery of the 
minds of men, and over both of them 
there hangs now no mere sword of 
Damocles but instruments, we repeat- 
edly hear, of total destruction. 


Are There Enduring Values? 


Are we lost? Beneath all this change 
and terror are there any enduring 
values? 

The immediate answer is that down 
there in the hot pit of our confusion 
and depression is the everlasting value 
and meaning of man himself. Every- 
thing before us points to him. Man 
was meant to be a rational, moral be- 
ing. brother to every other man, a 





partner, a sharer. He has become, in 
millions of cases, a mere market com- 
modity, a puppet or a tool. When the 
value of man as man is rejected, all 
other values are futile and empty. 
Then come revolution and the march- 
ing of armies. 

The home is the central institution 
of all human society. Its values are 
everlasting in the development of the 
life of the race. But home means noth- 
ing unless it exalts the supreme values 
of human life. The school takes chil- 
dren from homes only to equip them 
with the tools, the knowledge, the 
skills, and the attitudes that will en- 
able them to be men and women re- 
spectful of human dignity. The church 
can have no reason for existence un- 
less it teaches reverence for the image 
of the divine in every human soul. 
And the state itself can be nothing 
more or less than the organized under- 
standings and procedures which men 
have developed for their protection 
and advancement as related human be- 
ings. 

But human beings have now become 
the victims of human beings. Whole 
races have been the pawns of heartless 
exploitation. An unaccountable blind- 
ness to the sanctity of human person- 
ality has been at the root of all the 
wars of the world. The failure of di- 
plomacy, and the breakdown of states- 
manship, even of education and reli- 
gion, stem up from a wrong appraisal 
of human beings. The highly advan- 
taged have ground the faces of the 
ignorant and the poor. One race rises 
up to claim dominion over all other 
races. Even the great powers have re- 
fused to accept that divine ordinance 
of human equality without which there 
can be no peace on earth. But the law 
of human equality is written now in 
blood across the skies. It is the law in 
which there is neither variableness nor 
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shadow of turning. Before one jot or 
tittle of it shall fail, the heavens and 
earth shall pass away. 


Man and the Law 


We know, beyond all peradventure, 
that the laws of the outward Universe 
and the moral law implanted within us 
are “eternal verities.” By gravitation, 
the stone will always fall. The forces 
of outward nature are the same yester- 
day and today. Likewise, the simple 
inward principles of right and wrong, 
all gathered up in the golden rule, op- 
erate forever in every corner of the 
globe. Obey the law, and all is well. 
Take any other direction, and we 
move inevitably into chaos. 

Conditioned by a universe of law, 
man gains measurable dominion over 
it in exact proportion as he painfully 
learns and heeds its mandates. So also 
may he reach redemption from his 
sins against his brother, and from the 
terrors that envelop him, only by 
obeying the eternal laws of his moral 
nature. When we pause here to con- 
sider the things that can never pass 
away, we must lift our sights up to 
man as the first and last of all the en- 
during values in a fatefully changing 
world. 





And we can be reasonably sure, in 
these days of dire prediction, that man 
is indestructible, that the human race 
will survive and, with the race, man’s 
indistinguishable hopes and dreams. 
Some fiery destruction may sear from 
the earth hundreds of millions of its 
inhabitants, reduce to ashes its monu- 
mental cities and all the visible work 
of toilsome centuries. Still “a remnant 
shall be saved.” Specimens of homo 
sapiens will still remain to begin a re- 
capitulation of the ages. A man and a 
woman in the Russian snows, in the 
isolation of Tibet, at the tip of the 
great Indian peninsula, in the Mato 
Grosso of South America, in the bad- 
lands of Dakota, or in the tropic heat 
of Africa, will rise up again with a 
new birth of children. 

After the annihilating atom blast, 
scorched copies of Tolstoi will flutter 
in the wind. Maxims from Confucius 
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will drift down into some Mongolian 
wilderness. The Upanishads from Hin- 
du philosophy and the simple health 
rules of Mahatma Gandhi will be 
raked up from forest mould. Some 
volume of Shakespeare will surely be 
salvaged and, in every land, fragments 


of the Bibles. 


Values of Work, Kindness, Love 
These will be the debris left by a 


totally destroyed outward civilization, 
drifting in the dust-laden air, but 
enough, even so, to rekindle the spirit- 
ual aspirations by which mankind has 
struggled through millenniums up 
from the slime. Human life, simplified 
and it may be purified by fire, will 
learn all over again the enduring val- 
ues of work, and kindness, and un- 
selfish cooperation, and worship, and 
love. The tortured earth will still have 
grass where water flows, plants with 
fertile seed, trees for shelter, and along 
great river valleys land for the grow- 
ing of corn. In the midst of uncon- 
scionable deprivation, a wretched mor- 
tal will creep out of utter misery and 
stand up still a man. 


Culture Endures 


There is thus a value distinction that 
must be drawn forever between out- 
ward civilization and inward culture. 
One may be destroyed. The other can 
never pass away. When we talk of civ- 
ilization we envisage promptly the 
hanging gardens of Babylon, West- 
minster Abbey, the Parthenon, the un- 
imaginable temples of the Orient, 
great cities, railroads, airplanes, vast 
libraries, markets crowded with peo- 
ple and merchandise, armies, and hy- 
drogen bombs. All these things may 
now be swept away in an instant. 

But it is surely not for these that 
the flower of our young men have giv- 
en the last full measure of devotion 
in the cold and sleet of the Korean 
mountains. It is not for these that 
statesmen are locked in exhausting de- 
bate at Lake Success or in London or 
Brussels. These gross material things, 
at best, are but the perishable symbols 
of something which no eye can ever 
see, no hand can ever grasp. They 
stand for hope, and dream, and for 
the struggle, inward and outward, by 
which alone the hope and the dream 
come true. Only spiritual realities live 
on forever when the city has been 
blasted from the earth. These are the 
well-springs, the everlasting elements 


of culture—dream, and hope, and the 
struggle. Centuries move into oblivion, 
but these endure. 

Our fateful soldiers in Korea and 
our statesmen are hoping and strug- 
gling now for a world in which men 
shall everywhere be free. We follow 
still the dream of a time when neither 
the status nor the service of any man, 
nor his right to what is his own, shall 
be determined by race or creed or 
color, but solely by his human worth 
in character and competence. We are 
far from that realization, but the 
dream will never fade. That is the 
dream for which no toil is too great, 
no sacrifice or suffering beyond our 
bearing. 


This free man, walking amidst his fellows 
as equals everywhere, will cling tenaciously to 
those inalienable rights with which his Crea- 
tor has endowed him—the right to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. He will 
cherish them as enduring values which no man 
can give or take away, and which must be 
forged anew, if necessary, out of all the fires 
that may sweep the world. Hate and prejudice 
and bigotry and selfish greed will do their 
utmost to destroy them. It will be to no avail. 
Even the people who sit in darkness in the 
farthest corners of the earth, naked men and 
ignorant men and men of despised color, have 
opened their eyes wide to the beauty and 
power of freedom and to the shame of all 
the forms of human bondage. Hundreds of 
millions, whole nations, are rising up to meet 
every challenge of the enslaver. They will 
never turn back. 


To this supreme challenge came men 
in God’s good time, to found in the 
new world this priceless America, called 
by Lincoln “the last best hope of 
earth.” Here was to be heard clearly 
for the first time the eternal truth and 
proclamation of the equality of men. 
Not yet, even here, has that truth been 
fully accepted, and our right to world 
leadership has on that account been 
called in question by our enemies. 

But we have kept that truth steadily 
before us, struggling always towards 
it, and in the light of it, we stand to- 
day in this Nation for its greatest hour. 





For the freedoms embodied in our 
deathless Bill of Rights have become 
the enduring human values around 
which all mankind is called to rally. 
It is the only call that can lead men 
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up everywhere from the gory abyss of 
haie and self-destruction. Now, while 
the world is aflame, comes the hour 
when we may rise to what Whitehead 
describes as “eternal greatness incar- 
nate in the passage of temporal fact.” 


Laws That Do Not Change 


(nd what must we say to our ques- 
tioning children in this crucial, glori- 
ous hour? First, that the laws of the 
universe and of human nature do not 
change. The stone falls, the wind 
blows, and the stars are steadfast. The 
grass is green forever. The rivers run 
down to the tided seas. Every man 
alive moves at the center of some hope 
or dream or struggle. Every woman 
is still in, her heart madonna, and every 
child is a holy child. 

And we must assure our little ones, 
as we lead them down now to hide 
away in the A-bomb caverns of our 
schools from the terrifying threat of 
annihilation, that man is indestruct- 
ible. “On the rack and strained to the 
uttermost,” he will survive and walk 
the earth safely that day when he 
turns for guidance and for protection 
to the immemorial commandments and 
the golden rule. Now as never before, 
with increasing circumspection, we 
must show our children, not by words 
but by our social behavior, that the 
unalterable meaning of democracy is 
reverence for the sanctity of every 
human soul. 

The Angels and the saviors often 
come in shabby apparel from lowly 
places. This is the spiritual perception 
of our greatest music. It is the story 
of sculpture and painting, the death- 
less theme of lyric and drama and 
epic, the essence of all the Bibles of 
the earth. Infinite is the significance 
of a single man. One Lincoln by the 
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elevation of his spirit saves the Union. 
One Gandhi, sitting in the deep spirit- 
ual humility of a loin cloth, brings a 
vast empire to measurable justice. One 
Albert Schweitzer in the heart of Af- 
rica committing his life to the service 
of the neediest of God’s creatures re- 
bukes all our scholarly conceit and 
brings us to our knees. 


If We Are Free 


And our children, finally, must learn with 
us, their elders, that the highest privilege and 
value of our freedom at this hour is that we 
may give it up to save it. If we are free to 
speak, now is the time to speak, with con- 
summate self-control, only that which is loyal 
to the cause of freedom. If we are free to 
publish what we will, our printed word must 
show now a meticulous regard for truth and 
unfailing respect for human beings in all our 
human relations. We will scrupulously turn 
from all those odious expressions of contempt 
and condescension which have kindled in the 
hearts of whole nations the anger, the bitter- 
ness, and the resentment whose ultimate out- 
come is war. 


If we are free to assemble, we must make 
every gathering now a fellowship in loyalty, 
brotherhood, and cooperative understanding. If 
we are free to worship as we please, we are 
now under the solemn necessity of searching 
out in every sect and creed only that teaching 
of all true religion, which acknowledges God 
as a common Father and the golden rule as the 
measure of acceptable human behavior. 


So may we give to the world a con- 
vincing sign and demonstration of our 
democratic strength in the exaltation 
of human life above all other values 
in a changing world. We and our chil- 
dren, chastened and humbled, will strive 
on together in faith, with inward peace 
while the outward tempests rage. We 
shall know that man endures forever 
in a universe of law, struggling up- 
ward, however slowly and desperately, 
by the light of his imperishable dream, 
to brotherhood and freedom.. We 
shall realize together that home, 
school, church, and state stand firm 
in values that can never change. We 
shall give up freedom to save it, and 
bear hardness as good soldiers, con- 
fident, even in the midst of fire and 
blood, that we can build a better world 
for all the children of men. 


“No spoken word or printed plea, 
Can teach young hearts what man 


should be. 


Not all the books on all the shelves, 
But what the teachers are them- 
selves.” —-ARTHUR GUITERMAN 





Introducing 


John M. Lumley 


PSEA’s President for 195] is superin- 
tendent of the schools in Sullivan 
County. He began his career in the 
county schools as a classroom teacher 
more than 22 years ago. He taught in 
Eagles Mere from 1928 to 1930; in 
Dushore High School from 1930 to 
1932. Then he became supervising 
principal of Dushore, a position he 
held until 1938 when he was elected 
county superintendent. 

In speaking of Mr. Lumley’s service 
in Sullivan County, one of his col- 
leagues says: 

“Throughout his 22 years of edu- 
cational service in Sullivan County, 
Mr. Lumley has held as his foremost 
tenet the improvement of the educa- 
tional opportunities for those boys and 
girls in his school, district, and county 
without losing sight of the welfare 
and inherent rights of his teachers. 
This he has done at the risk of public 
censure, and to the benefit of his 
charges. It has brought him respect 
and has revealed his determination to 
champion unwaveringly those causes 
in which he believes.” 

A graduate of Muhlenberg College 
with the A.B. degree, Mr. Lumley re- 
ceived his M.Ed. degree from Penn- 
sylvania State College in 1946. Since 
that time, he has been working on his 
doctorate. 

For the past two years, Mr. Lumley 
has been chairman of the PSEA Com- 
mittee on Legislation. Other PSEA 
service includes the presidency of the 
County Superintendence Section, serv- 
ice in the convention district, and 
president of his local branch. He is a 
life member of the NEA and a member 


of AASA and Phi Delta Kappa. 
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THE year 1840 Bishop Coke wrote 
a hymn which began. “We are liv- 
ing, we are dwelling in a grand and 
awful time.” A hundred years have 
passed. One wonders what seemed 
“grand and awful” then and what will 
seem in our world of today, the 
“grand and awful” as future genera- 
tions look back from the year 2050 
upon us. 

We are aware of the grandeur of 
today. The amazing achievements of 
science; a radio conversation between 
Sidney, Tokyo, and New York; planes 
that leave London at 9 a.m. and land 
at La Guardia field at 9 p.m.; atoms 
that scientists have learned to split. 
Yet here is the “awful” for science 
has taught us to destroy as well as to 
construct. We seldom think of the 
atom without adding “bomb.” 


® TODAY 


Plant Men 


Ilowever, the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association has taken as 
its theme, “Enduring Values in a 
Changing World,” and one must ask 
what are those things that are endur- 
ing as we enter the year of 1951 and 
which we must hold to in spite of a 
changing world. The Chinese have a 
proverb, “If you plant for a year, 
plant grain; if you plant for a decade, 
plant trees; if you plant for a century. 
plant men.” So one can be thankful 
for the leaders of today, who have 
made or are making their contribu- 
tion—men like Gandhi, Schweitzer, 
and Michael Scott—an unknown Eng- 
lish clergymen who struggles to make 
the Trusteeship Council of the United 
Nations remember the heroes of west 
South Africa. 

Someone has said that this century 
will be known as the “international 
Century” for people have. as never be- 
fore, grouped themselves together into 
national and international organiza- 
tions which are becoming increasingly 
strong threads to make a network of 
understanding and friendship around 
the world. The PSEA with its national 


and international affiliations is one of 
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these threads. Regional organizations 
are also coming into being, many of 
them still in a formative and an ex- 
perimental stage—the Council of Eu- 
rope, the South Seas Commission, the 
Organization of American States, the 
Atlantic Pact Countries and others. 

Most important of all is the organ- 
ization which only recently celebrated 
its fifth birthday. In spite of its youth 
the United Nations today is, as Ralph 
Bunche has said, “an unavoidably 
dominant factor in the foreign policies 
of all its sixty members. The world 
has never before known such a ma- 
ture, resolute world body as this. In a 
world where peace has become indis- 
pensable to survival, this is momen- 
tous.” Here countries are learning the 
art of working together—a long slow 
process, the clash of interests requir- 
ing patience and_ steadfastness as 
through councils and committees the 
struggle goes on to solve the social 
and economic problems that underlie 
the tensions and conflicts. 

If nothing more had been done in 
its brief history than to evolve the 


great Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, the UN would have been 


“Wi % 
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Twentieth Century Pioneers 








Because teachers are in the van- 
guard and must train those who will 
be these “twentieth century pioneers” 
there are qualities which are needed 
and attitudes which should be culti- 
vated. Foremost of all is more knowl- 
edge of the world we live in—of its 
peoples and its problems for we tend 
“to be down on what we are not up 
on.” Also one must remember that the 
highest loyalty which transcends loyal- 
ty to family or to country is the loyal- 
ty to truth and this requires knowledge 
that one may know the truth. 

Knowledge is not sufficient, one 
must go beyond this to understanding 
which is the coupling of knowledge 
with imagination. If one is not able 
to put one’s self in the other person’s 


place, there is little possibility of being 
able to understand and understanding 
is desperately needed in the world ‘o- 
day. Particularly is this true in rela- 
tion to the Orient. 

Patience and steadfastness are a‘so 
needed, qualities which are not easy 
for us as Americans to acquire for we 
have been able to build and create so 
fast, we are so young, have so few 
traditions, it is difficult to have ja- 
tience with those who have traditions 
of long standing and histories that go 
back for thousands of years. Another 
essential is courage—not physical but 
intellectual. In these days when peo- 
ple are drawn to poles of ideas, the 
middle ground so needed in a democ- 
racy tends to be excluded. 

Willingness to accept responsibility 
must be cultivated in youth in a day 
when it is difficult for them to feel 
that anything matters very much if 
they are to be only pawns in a war 
game. It is essential to kindle in them 
a determination to accept the respon- 
sibility of keeping alive the dream of 
a better world. 


—A Grand and Awful Time 


Lastly, there must be concern for 
humanity—love of humanity. One 
does not make an effort to understand 
nor does one accept responsibility in 
any field of action unless one has a 
genuine concern—unless one cares. 
Without this love of humanity lives 
are mastered by fears and lack faith. 
One does not fear those whom he loves 
nor that which he understands. 

Consequently there is need for “a 
scientific attitude toward facts, but a 
loving attitude toward people.” The 
Chinese have a proverb, “Love con- 
quers hate or fear, as water conquers 
fire. But most people practice love, as 
though with one little cup of water 
they could put out a cart full of wood 
on fire.” This love of humanity is 
essential if the future is to be lived 
with faith, not fear, in a world of ten- 
sions and of war, and will play a large 
part in determining whether tomorrow 
will be for each of us, a grand or aw- 
ful time. 


ANNE GUTHRIE 


New York City 
© Love of humanity can turn the 
awful time into a grand time, this 
PSEA Convention speaker declared. 
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Education That Sustains 


OOKING at the world in which he 
lived, recognizing the problems 
with which he had to wrestle, Hamlet, 
the gloomy hero of Shakespeare’s 
famous tragedy, expresses his feeling 
by saying, 
“The times are out of joint 
Oh, wretched spite 
That ever I was born to set it right.” 


Looking at the world in which we 
live, recognizing the problems with 
which we must wrestle, there are those 
today who join Hamlet in his soliloquy 
of despair. 

Centuries later, a young English 
poet, Rupert Brooke, viewing the world 
in which he lived, alert to the magni- 
tude of the problems which his genera- 
tion faced, wrote 


“Now God be thanked who has 
matched us with this hour 
And waked us from our dreaming.” 


Fortunately for the world, tonight 
there are men and women who sense 
in this critical hour a great challenge 
and an unprecedented opportunity— 
men and women who have waked from 
their dreaming to meet the demands 
of their day. The teaching profession 
I believe is made up of men and 
women who are in this latter class. 
Those of us who recognize that how- 
ever the present chaos takes shape, our 
great part will be the education of the 
young are looking about us to find for 
the youth whom we will teach the edu- 
cational experiences which will be most 
meaningful. 

In a book, which is a favorite of the 
kindergarten set, and with which many 
of you may be familiar because you 
have had the high privilege of reading 
aloud to a little child, A. A. Milne, the 
English author, writer of the adven- 
tures of a bear named Winnie, the 
Pooh, Winnie has rather more than 
a normal share of misadventures. In 
one story he is addressing his friend 
the rabbit and he says, “Give me a 
book, a sustaining book, such as will 
help a bear when he’s in a tight spot.” 
If | may change Winnie’s request just 


a little, I think we will have the clue 
to the educational experiences which 
will be most meaningful to these whom 
we teach. Consciously or unconsciously 
boys and girls today are crying out, 
“Give us an education—a sustaining 
education—such as will help a man 
when he’s in a tight spot.” 

That our boys and girls are in a 
tight spot, I think none of us will deny. 
That the spot may be even tighter as 
they grow into adulthood seems an 
imminent possibility. What then is a 
sustaining education that will serve 
them? 


The Tools of Literacy 


Certainly it will be an education 
that places in their hands the tools 
of literacy—an education that will en- 
able them to read with thoughtfulness, 
to write with clarity, to use numbers 
with accuracy. This service is an easy 
one to give. Research and an abun- 
dance of materials have placed within 
our reach all the resources we need to 
teach the skills better than they have 
been taught to any other generation. 
If we are not doing it, it is not because 
we don’t know how. Perhaps it is be- 
cause we have forgotten the sustaining 
value that the command of the basic 
skills has, as men and women make 
their way in the world. 

Some critics of our schools say, 
“Why don’t you go back to teaching 
reading, writing, and arithmetic?” As 
teachers, we know that we must go 
ahead to teach the fundamental skills 
of learning better than they have ever 
been taught. In future tight places the 
men and women whom we have taught 
must be sustained by their ability to 
read and analyze what others are say- 
ing, to express their own thoughts and 
opinions so that others may understand 
them, and to sit down and compute the 
cost of whatever tower they are build- 
ing. If now, or in the future, the 
parents, the general public, or even 
our own profession can say, basing 
their criticism on factual data, “The 
boys and girls of our town can’t read, 
or spell, or write, or do simple 


® Pennsylvania educators can lead our youth toward those understandings 


which will sustain them when knowing what is in a book is not enough. 
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CLARA E. COCKERILLE 
Altoona 





arithmetic”—then surely we must set 
our educational house in order. 


The Dependability of Science 


A sustaining education must give 
the assurance of science to the beys 
and girls. It must give them the 
knowledge that when winter comes, 
spring is not far behind, that tides rise 
and fall in a measurable pattern, that 
the earth moves in a dependable way. 
It must give the security that comes 
with the perspective of history as we 
look at the centuries rather than hour. 
Yes, in a sustaining education the time 
honored subjects have their place. 


When Knowing the Answer 
Is Not Enough 


In the same book to which I re- 
ferred earlier, the rabbit who is 
Winnie’s close friend, remarks apropos 
of education—“Well, it’s a fine thing 
to be able to spell Tuesday—but there 
are days when being able to spell Tues- 
day just doesn’t mean a thing.” All of 
you will agree with him, I think. It is 
a fine thing to be able to spell Tuesday 
—we have an obligation to see that 
boys and girls can. But each of you 
knows from personal experience as well 
as from observation that there are 
many days in a man’s life when being 
able to spell Tuesday just doesn’t 
mean a thing. What shall we teach for 
those days? For the days when know- 
ing the answer isn’t enough? 

Here we move into an area of teach- 
ing where it is not too easy to work. 
Here research has not blazed so wide 
a trail, here there are few if any ma- 
terials to come to our assistance. Here 
we stand largely on our own. How we 
will do this other teaching we cannot 
say as readily as we say how reading 
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should be taught. That need not be a 
barrier to our service. 

If Hitler and the teachers of Ger- 
many could find a way to teach Ger- 
man youth in a few short years to be 
the men and women who would serve 
a Nazi state, if Stalin and the teachers 
of Russia can find the way to teach 
the youth of Russia to be men and 
women: who will serve a Communistic 
state—then I believe there is enough 
leadership, and ability, and ingenuity 
in the teachers of America—and those 
of Pennsylvania in particular, to find 
a way to teach those things which en- 
able the youth of our country to liye 
as we believe men and women should 
live. If we will recognize that it must 
be done, then we can work out ways to 
do it. What are these knowledges, and 
understandings, and skills, and atti- 
tudes that we need to sustain us when 
knowing what is in a book is not 
enough? 


For One More Hour 


Mental health will sustain a man 
when his very life may depend upon 
his ability to hold on for one more 
hour, to withstand one more grueling 
experience. Mental health is virtually 
an unopened field in our schools. We 
have made great strides in our program 
for physical health. Pennsylvania has 
shown outstanding leadership in this 
field. The program for mental health 
lags far behind. As teachers we need 
to learn much more in this field than 
we know now. We need to study cur- 
rent discoveries in the field of child 
growth and development as two dec- 
ades ago we studied research in the 
teaching of reading. We need to learn 
more of sociology, and the effects of 
rural and urban living on the lives of 
people. 

As administrators we need to plan 
to take care of the mental health of the 
pupils and teachers in our schools. The 
secondary schools have made a gesture 
toward mental health in the employ- 
ment of guidance personnel. Unfor- 
tunately those teachers have been so 
efficient that in most schools they are 
chosen to head ticket sales, accompany 
the majorettes on football trips, police 
the study hall, and run down the 
absentees—and when a situation that 
requires hours of guidance arises, the 
guidance teacher is not free to work 
on it. 

In the elementary school the best 
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work in mental hygiene can be done in 
a classroom where the number of 
pupils is small enough to permit the 
teacher to know each child intimately. 
The rapidly increasing enrolment on 
the elementary level is endangering 
that situation. Here is a field in which 
we must indeed wake from our dream- 
ing. 

Ideals and beliefs will sustain a man 
when his material world falls apart. 
They, too, must be a part of the educa- 
tion we offer in our schools. Here the 
path is obscure. It has been a long time 
since it has been used and it is almost 
obliterated. 

Our emphasis in the immediate past 
years has resulted in biography, in 
hero stories, being given a very minor 
part in our teaching. We have failed 
to give an ideal or a hero to our chil- 
dren. But children are hero worship- 
pers, and what we have failed to do, 
Hollywood and television have done. 
And if Hopalong Cassidy is the ideal, 
and desire, and the hero of all Ameri- 
can youth, so that two guns are 
standard equipment of the three to 
twelve year old group, is it not we who 
are to blame, who knowing the hero 
worshipping propensities of children 
have failed to give them heroes. 

With older children, belief in a man 
turns to belief in an idea or an ideal. 
For fear of indoctrination perhaps, or 
in fear of narrow mindedness, we have 
conspicuously failed to let youth know 
what we believe and why we believe it. 
This year all over Russia school chil- 
dren are studying a book called “I 
Want to be Like Stalin.” I do not know 
whether or not Russia has succeeded 
in making an atomic bomb—but I do 
know that when millions of Russian 
children absorb the philosophy of that 
book that Russia will have a power 
that exceeds an atomic bomb. 

We have no time to lose in teaching 
the ideals of our nation. Education 
offering no ideals of living and service, 
education holding up no men and 
women of integrity and character for 
emulation will not sustain mankind. 
Whatever we call this, if it is character 
education, or religion, if it is citizen- 
ship or history—here we have work to 
do—quickly. 


Freedom from License 

The ability to work in groups with 
their peers—this is a skill which is de- 
pended upon to sustain not only the 


individual but our form of govern- 
ment. We cannot leave it to chance. 
Within our classrooms it must be 
taught. For many years we have talked 
democracy in the school—mostly we 
were referring to the fact that boys 
and girls elected their own officers and 
conducted their own club meetings. 

But we must recognize that democ- 
racy is infinitely more than voting for 
officers. It is listening to the opinion 
of others, and expressing your own 
opinion, it is being the leader in one 
enterprise, and the follower in many 
others, it is sharing your thinking with 
a group, not thinking for the group, 
it is assuming responsibility and dis- 
tinguishing freedom from _ license. 
Those skills must be a part of our 
every day teaching—yet so many of 
us have yet to learn them for our- 
selves. 


Work for Hands and Brain 


The ability and desire to begin a 
task and carry it through to completion 
will sustain a man. Good work will- 
ingly begun, honestly executed—this 
has saved the sanity and upheld the 
spirit of each of us. It will do the same 
for youth. This path of education is 
hard for us today. So many influences 
appear to work against us. Indeed the 
very spirit of the day seems an enemy. 
But enemies can be conquered and it 
may be that we can make a new spirit, 
rather than surrender to the prevailing 
one. 

Somehow and someway we must 
teach boys and girls to work, to begin 
jobs that must be done and to bring 
them to completion. This seems the 
hardest task of all—but among us we 
must know enough psychology, and 
technique, and method to do the job. 
And when we are tempted to excuse 
ourselves by saying, “but the home 
encourages the children to be indolent” 
let us remember that we believe in edu- 
cation and education makes it possible 
for a son to be different from his 
father—were it not so men would still 
be living in caves. 

No small part of an education that 
sustains is the teacher who possesses 
the stability and faith and promise 
that leads children and youth with 
confidence. A few years ago while 
driving from Chicago to Cleveland we 
were caught in a blinding snow storm. 
The road was unfamiliar to us—we 


See Education, page 255 
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1 CONFIDENCE which the members 
of the Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion Association have in the work of 
the governing body, the Executive 
Council, and the various committees 
of the Association was evidenced at the 
meetings of the House of Delegates and 
the general sessions during the annual 
convention in Harrisburg, December 
27, 28, and 29. Under the able leader- 
ship of President Isabel Epley, Pitts- 
burgh, delegates and members partici- 
pated enthusiastically in the sessions 
of the convention which had as its 
theme, “Enduring Values in a Chang- 


ing World.” 


The Members Hear 


Prominent among the speakers at 
the general sessions were Anne Guthrie, 
world traveler and member of the 
Speakers Research Committee for the 
United Nations, and Leslie Pinckney 
Hill, president, State Teachers College, 
Cheyney. Speaking to the theme of the 
convention, Miss Guthrie and Doctor 
Hill challenged the educators to teach 
those values which would endure in 
this “grand and awful time.” 

The final speaker at the Thursday 
evening session was Clara E. Cockerille, 
director of elementary education, 
Altoona (on leave). Miss Cockerille, 
in a dynamic address, “Education 
That Sustains,” gave her listeners 
practical suggestions on the type of 
education needed to sustain boys and 
girls in 1951 and the years which fol- 
low. Doctor Hill’s and Miss Cockerille’s 
speeches and a digest of Miss Guthrie’s 
address appear in this issue. 

Another speaker who received en- 
thusiastic applause at this session was 
Mrs. Lizzie Bain Lysinger, a retired 
teacher of Bedford. In an amusing and 
sincere manner, she told how she 
taught the A, B, C’s and other subjects 
in the days when all pupils drank from 
the same dipper and water bucket. 
“There were no germs then,” she de- 
clared. Her 50 years of service in Bed- 
ford County began in the second half 
of the 19th Century. 

The convention was honored by the 
appearance of the Honorable James H. 
Duff, Governor of the Commonwealth, 
and Judge John S. Fine, Governor- 
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at 1950 Convention 


elect. Governor Duff appeared before 
the Thursday evening general session 
and told the convention that in this 
world of conflicting philosophies, “our 
task among other things is one of world 
enlightenment. We are in a situation 
today where the whole foundation that 
made our civilization everything it is, 
is being challenged.” 

The Senator-elect continued, “We 
have the responsibility of carrying the 
torch of freedom at a time when it is 
going out... . The task is not beyond 
our abilities.” 

In his speech at the final general 
session, Governor-elect Fine spoke of 











reasons we are what we are is because 
we have paid more attention to educa- 
tion here than anywhere else in the 
world, and we must continue to do so 
if we are to continue to exercise the 
leadership in the world which is now 
ours.” 

At the Thursday evening session the 
convention received a pledge from Mrs. 
James Meehan, Brush Valley, presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, of the full back- 
ing of the Congress for the PSEA 
legislative program. 

During the convention, British ex- 
change teachers in Pennsylvania were 





British exchange teachers enjoy a few moments’ chat before appearance on final gen- 
eral session program. They are Irene M. Miskin, Sylvia M. Astle, and Minnie L. Williams. 


the duties and responsibilities we have 
to face on the home front. “We, you 
and I, must see to it that we face those 
responsibilities with all the vigor and 
the strength at our command. Our 
schools must continue to advance their 
purposes, our teachers must be con- 
stantly aware of their high calling, our 
citizens must recognize the training of 
children as the development of their 
greatest natural resources. 

“As a product of the public schools 
of this Commonwealth, I have a deep 
and abiding interest in their continued 
well-being. There isn’t any doubt in 
my mind that one of the fundamental 


guests of the Association. Speaking for 
all the exchange teachers in Pennsyl- 
vania and in the United States, Sylvia 
M. Astle who is teaching in Frankford 
High School, Philadelphia, expressed 
the appreciation of all of these ex- 
change teachers for the opportunity to 
teach in the United States for a year. 
In a clever and amusing way, Miss Astle 
pictured some of the reactions the 
British teachers were having to the 
U. S. and the American teachers were 
having to Great Britain. Introduced 
with Miss Astle were Irene Miskin of 
the Taylor-Allderdice school, Pitts- 
burgh, and Minnie Williams of the 
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Governor James H. Duff addresses the 
Convention. 


Bellwood-Antis 
County. 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, in greetings to the 
delegates at the Friday morning ses- 
sion, urged the development of men of 
character for the critical days ahead. 


High School, Blair 


The Delegates Adopt 


Six hundred four delegates from our 
300 local branches discussed and 
adopted in a democratic way the re- 
ports of the Executive Council, the Re- 
tirement Problems Committee, the 
Legislative Committee, and the Reso- 
lutions Committee. The reports from 
appointive committees were discussed 
and received. This action by the House 
of Delegates again gave evidence that 
the teachers of Pennsylvania are united 
in the PSEA program. 

The reports of these committees ap- 
peared in the December issue of the 
JouRNAL, with the exception of the 
resolutions which are printed in this 
issue. 


The Delegates Vote 


President 
John M. Lumley, Sullivan County, 
Dushore 


Committee on Legislation 
Norman C. Brillhart, Reading 
Cathleen M. Champlin, Philadelphia 
Lee E. Corter, State College 
Isabel Epley, Pittsburgh 
Mabel Simmons, Greenville 
T. Stuart Williams. Luzerne 
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Committee on Resolutions 


George E. Fitch, Coalport 
Chester Jelbart, Swissvale 

John S. Mclsaac, Beaver Falls 
William P. Miller, Burgettstown 
Kenneth L. Springer, York 
Beryl Evans Thomas, Kingston 


Committee on Teacher Welfare 


Lester W. Dimmick, East Strouds- 
burg 
Sarah E. Kooser. Connellsville 


NEA State Director 


H. E. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Departments 


Administration—Thomas E. Carson, 
North Allegheny Joint Schools, 
Pittsburgh 29, R. D. 7 

Classroom Teachers—Herbert P. 
Lauterbach, Aliquippa; Lucy A. 
Valero, State College 

Higher Education—Ralph E. Heiges. 
Indiana 

Practical Arts and Vocational Edu- 
cation—Eugene V. Moriarty, Har- 
risburg 

Supervision and Curriculum—Ger- 
trude Barber, Erie 


Amendments to the 
Constitution and By-Laws 


The two amendments presented for 
vote received the required two-thirds 
vote and now these sections read as 
follows: 


Constitution 
Article III]. Membership 


Section 1. Any person actively en- 
gaged in educational work in Penn- 
sylvania may become an active mem- 
ber of this Association, provided that 
such person is also a member of his 
local branch, wherever a local branch 
exists, by paying annual dues of five 
dollars. Any teacher who becomes a 
beneficiary of the Public School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement System may be- 
come a retired associate member by 
paying annual dues of two dollars. 
Any person interested in education 
may become an associate member by 
paying annual dues of five dollars; a 
member suspended under the provi- 
sions of the tenure act may continue 
as an associate member by paying a 
like amount. Any active member may 
become a life member of the Associa- 
tion by paying the life dues of one 
hundred dollars. Only active and life 





President Lumley greeted by Miss Epley. 


members shall have the right to vote 
or hold office. 

Section 2. Students in higher in- 
stitutions in Pennsylvania pursuing ac- 
credited professional courses for the 
preparation of teachers may become 
junior members of the Association 
by paying annual dues of one dollar. 

Section 3. The privileges and bene- 
fits of membership shall continue with- 
out payment of dues to all active mem- 
bers on military leave. 


By-Laws 
Article 1. Expenses 


The ordinary expenses of the As- 
sociation, of each department, and of 
authorized committees, as determined 
by the Executive Council, shall be 
borne by the Association; provided, 
hewever, that the Association shall 
under no circumstances pay any ex- 
penses incurred by or on behalf of 
any individual to advance or promote 
his candidacy for any office of the 
PSEA, its departments or its Conven- 
tion Districts; and provided, further, 
that the Association shall not pay any 
expenses incurred by or on behalf of 
any individual to advance or promote 
his candidacy for any office of the 
NEA, or its departments, or subdivi- 
sions, unless such candidate has been 
officially endorsed by the Executive 
Council of the PSEA or by the House 
of Delegates of the PSEA prior to the 
incurrence of such expenses. Bills shall 
be presented to the President of the 
Association. 


The Members Socialize 


The convention was not all business 
sessions, and good fellowship character- 
ized the visiting in the lobbies of the 
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hotels, breakfasts, luncheons, and din- 
ners, and two evening social events. 

Following the House of Delegates 
meeting on Wednesday evening, mem- 
bers of the Association enjoyed a 
square dance. On Thursday evening. 
Lucy A. Valero, chairman of the 
Social Committee for the conven- 
tion, presented members to a receiv- 
ing line which included President 
Epley, Miss Cockerille, Doctor Hill. 
Mrs. Meehan, Miss Guthrie, Mrs. 
Francis B. Haas, Superintendent Haas. 
and Mabel Studebaker. Social dancing 
concluded the evening’s festivities. 

Members, on leaving for home at the 
end of the convention, spoke with ap- 
preciation of the fine spirit which 
pervaded the annual meeting and of 
the program of the Association out- 
lined for 1951. 


Resolutions 

1. We extend our gratitude to our 
President, Isabel Epley, our staff 
members at PSEA Headquarters, 
the Executive Council, and the 
elective and appointive commit- 
tees for advancing the program 
of our Association. 

2. We pay tribute to Honorable 
James H. Duff for his distin- 
guished public service as Gov- 
ernor of the Commonwealth. We 
admire his personal integrity, his 
social vision, his forthright man- 
ner and his unflinching devotion 





6. 





to the advancement of the general 
welfare of all of the people. 

We enlist the continued interest 
and support of the members of 
the General Assembly in the ed- 
ucational and professional pro- 
grams of our Association. We 
look forward to continued educa- 
tional advancement under the 
leadership of Governor-elect John 
S. Fine and pledge our coopera- 
tion. 

We commend Francis B. Haas, 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, and his staff for the leader- 
ship in promoting the advance- 
ment of our public school system. 
We express our appreciation for 
that leadership and pledge our 
continued cooperation. 

We express our appreciation for 
the valuable contributions made 
to education by the Pennsylvania 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and other civic-minded groups. 
We believe that the cooperative 
efforts of these organizations are 
essential in meeting the educa- 
tional needs of Pennsylvania 
youth. 

We commend the American Le- 
gion, other service organizations, 
and civic-minded- individuals for 
their interest, emphasis, and ac- 
tive participation in promoting 
American Education Week. 

We heartily endorse the promo- 


-) 


9. 


10. 


11. 





tion and observance of Pennsy]l- 
vania Week. We urge that greater 
emphasis be placed upon the con- 
tributions which schools make to 
Pennsylvania’s greatness. 

We commend the Department of 
Public Instruction for its effective 
program of curriculum revision. 
We urge that continued emphasis 
be placed on curriculum evalua- 
tion and improvement. 

We continue our support of the 
school lunch program as a means 
of improving the health and wel- 
fare of our school children. 

We recognize the necessity of a 
selective teacher recruitment pro- 
gram to staff adequately the 
schools of the Commonwealth 
with properly certificated ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers. 
We recommend that only young 
men and women of desirable per- 
sonality, aptitude, and scholar- 
ship be admitted to our teacher 
education institutions as appli- 
cants for the profession, and fur- 
ther recommend that these appli- 
cants be carefully screened dur- 
ing their four years of prepara- 
tion. 

We recognize the increased and 
enriched educational services that 
are provided through the organ- 
ization of joint districts. It is our 
belief, however, that the jointure 
plan for enlarging administrative 


Representative D. Raymond Sollenberger addresses the Department of Administration. Others pictured are, left to right: A. Sterling 
King, Hershey; C. Herman Grose, Harrisburg; John G. Hulton, Latrobe; Edgar Fuller, Washington, D. C.; and George D. Weiss, 
Bellwood. 
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areas is an intermediate step in 
the final solution of this prob- 
lem. We urge legislation which 
will make it more advantageous 
for districts to form union or 
merged districts, thus combining 
in one administrative unit the en- 
tire educational program. 

We recognize the need and bene- 
fits of driver training and high- 
way safety programs ih our 
schools. We believe that programs 
in the elementary and secondary 
schools should give increased 
emphasis to pedestrian and bi- 
cycle safety. 

We urge the continued coopera- 
tive discussion by School Boards 
with the Local Branches of our 
Association in the solution of the 
educational and professional prob- 
lems of the public schools. 

We maintain that it is a profes- 
sional obligation of every teacher 
in Pennsylvania to be an active 
member in the Local Education 
Association, the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, and 
the National Education Associa- 
tion and to participate in the pro- 
grams and activities of these or- 
ganizations. 

We urge the 82nd Congress of 
the United States to enact legisla- 
tion to provide financial assist- 
ance without Federal control, to 
the states, territories, and posses- 
sions to the end that adequate 
programs of public education 
shall be available to all American 
youth. 

We believe that the perpetuation 
and defense of our type of govern- 
ment, in which human freedoms 
are paramount, depend upon the 
competence of our program of 
education to instill into the minds 
and hearts of our young people 
an appreciation of its inherent 
values. We oppose any philosophy 
of government which ignores the 
intrinsic worth of the individual. 
We believe in a world based upon 
peace, justice, the dignity of hu- 
man life, and freedom from ag- 
gression. We support the United 
Nations together with its various 
agencies as an instrument of 
world government to attain these 
ends. 

We are aware of the responsibili- 
ty of the school to teach factual 
knowledge interpreted in rela- 


tionship to the moral and spirit- trated by the tabulation appearing be- 


ual values which mankind recog- low: 
nizes as being essential to his 
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PLEDGE TO CHILDREN 


Adopted by Delegates to the Midcentury White House Conference on 
Children and Youth in Plenary Session, December 7, 1950 


TO YOU, our children, who hold within you our most cherished hopes, we the members 
of the Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth, relying on your full 
response, make this pledge: 
From your earliest infancy we give you our love, so that you may grow with 
trust in yourself and in others. 
We will recognize your worth as a person and we will help you to strengthen 
your sense of belonging. 
We will respect your right to be yourself and at the same time help you to 
understand the rights of others, so that you may experience cooperative living. 
We will help you to develop initiative and imagination, so that you may have 
the opportunity freely to create. 
We will encourage your curiosity and your pride in workmanship, so that you 
may have the satisfaction that comes from achievement. 
We will provide the conditions for wholesome play that will add to your learn- 
ing, to your social experience, and to your happiness. 
We will illustrate by precept and example the value of integrity and the im- 
portance of moral courage. 
We will encourage you always to seek the truth. 
We will provide you with all opportunities possible to affirm your own faith 
in God. 
We will open the way for you to enjoy the arts and to use them for deepening 
your understanding of life. 
We will work to rid ourselves of prejudice and discrimination, so that together 
we may achieve a truly democratic society. 
We will work to lift the standard of living and to improve our economic prac- 
tices, so that you may have the material basis for a full life. 
We will provide you with rewarding educational opportunities, so that you may 
develop your talents and contribute to a better world. 
We will protect you against exploitation and undue hazards and help you 
grow in health and strength. 
We will work to conserve and improve family life and, as needed, to provide 
foster care according to your inherent rights. 
We will intensify our search for new knowledge in order to guide you more 
effectively as you develop your potentialities. 
As you grow from child to youth to adult, establishing a family life of your 
+ own and accepting larger social responsibilities, we will work with you to improve 
conditions for all children and youth. 
Aware that these promises to you cannot be fully met in a world at war, we ask you to 
join us in a firm dedication to the building of a world society based on freedom, justice, 
and mutual respect. 
SO MAY YOU grow in joy, in faith in God and in man, and in those qualities of vision 
and of the spirit that will sustain us all and give us new hope for the future. 
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Editors Are Friends 


SAYS DALE H. GRAMLEY 


President, Salem Academy and College 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


a7 editors of Pennsylvania’s news- 
papers are products mostly of 
Fennsylvania’s schools. They are the 
fathers or grandfathers, uncles or 
grand uncles, of Pennsylvania school 
children. They are proud of the insti- 
tutions of their home communities, 
eager to see improvements of all kinds 
made, willing to help almost any local 
non-commercial effort or institution. 
They are by inclination and convic- 
tion boosters, not knockers. 

The average schoolman or school- 
woman ean have the respect and the 
warmth of friendship with these edi- 
tors and these can be the basis for a 
relationship which will improve public 
education’s press relations. The schools 
need and want the press as an ally. To 
achieve this “better press” for public 
education, I would suggest certain 
ways and means. 


What Constitutes News 


It might be instructive to discuss in 
detail the factors that make an event 
newsworthy. But here it is sufficient to 
assure schoolmen that school events 
are considered newsworthy by the 
great majority of American news- 
papers. The amount of space given to 
school news varies from newspaper to 
newspaper and from city to city. It de- 
pends upon space available from day 
to day, the policy of each newspaper, 
the competitive interest of school news 
in relation to other news available, 
and the aggressiveness of schoolmen 
themselves. 

Thing to remember is that all news, 
no matter what its source, competes 
each day with every other news item 
that is available. Thus a story which 
receives a good headline and position 
one day may not be even worth pub- 
lishing the next. In a word, the value 
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of news is relative; its relative im- 
portance depends upon the rest of the 
day’s news flow. So don’t expect the 
same size headline every time your 
school breaks into print, and don’t ex- 
pect all stories of the same type to re- 
ceive the same size headlines. 

News published about a school’s ac- 
tivities helps keep the school before 
the general public. It pleases pupils, 
staff, and parents. It constitutes, in a 
sense, an accounting of stewardship 
and enables the community subcon- 
sciously to accept school activities at 
what they are: a normal part of life. 

The principal must assume responsi- 
bility for helping achieve a “good 
press.” He is the liaison officer be- 
tween the printed newspaper page and 
his school. He should suggest picture 
coverage of outstanding events and 
should be alert to special human in- 
terest possibilities. 

It is difficult to suggest what these 
might be and almost impossible to tell 
people how to recognize them. But if 
the children of any newly arrived Dis- 
placed Persons suddenly enrol in your 
school, you’ve got something in which 
the paper might be interested. This is 
true also if your pupils undertake cor- 
respondence with children overseas or 
send Christmas packages to them. The 
unusual boy or girl may be the sub- 
ject of a human interest story. If you 
have one who composes music and 
leads an orchestra in playing it, don’t 
hesitate to tell the newspaper about 
him. The same advice holds for young- 
sters who win state-wide or regional 
prizes. Almost anything about chil- 
dren which is off the beaten track is a 
potential human interest story. 


Preparation of News Copy 


The proper preparation of news 
copy may serve to achieve re- 
sults comparable to those secured 
through the attractive packaging of 
merchandise: better acceptance. Since 
editors and reporters, like anyone else, 
appreciate things made easy and at- 
tractive, it is to the advantage of 


schoolmen to “window dress” news 
copy. Here are some standard proce- 
dures which will make your news copy 
more attractive to news editors: 

1. Use only one side of a sheet of 
paper (814 x 11 paper preferably). 

2. Typewrite news copy if at all 
possible; if not, write legibly. 

3. Double space typewritten copy. 

4. Start writing at least three inches 
below top of first page, an inch below 
top of succeeding pages. 

5. Leave margin of about an inch 
on each side of paper and an inch at 
the bottom. 

6. If news copy extends to another 





DALE H. GRAMLEY is a native of 
York County and a graduate of Wil- 
liamsport High School where he worked 
on the school newspaper and as a proof- 
reader on the daily newspaper. Later 
he became a teacher of journalism at 
Lehigh University where he stayed for 
twelve years. He served as editor of the 
Globe-Times, Bethlehem, for five years 
before going to Winston-Salem Academy 
and College. The article is one of a 
series planned by the PSEA Committee 
on Public Relations. 





sheet, write “more” at bottom of page. 
When copy is concluded use “7” at 
end. Clip sheets together. 

7. Indicate source and identifica- 
tion of news in upper left hand corner 
of page, thus: “Rinker—Hamilton 
PTA.” This is so editors and copy- 
readers may know with whom to check 
if additional facts are desired. 

8. Let the editor write the headline 
for the news story. 

It’s as simple as that, yet just that 
complicated. Proper preparation of 
copy is a part of the principal’s—and 
therefore the school’s—public rela- 
tions. 


How to Write News 


A few words of advice concerning 
how news should be written may be 
permissible. Start a news story with 
almost anything other than a statement 
of when and where the event took 
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place. But be certain to include when 
and where in the first paragraph. Start 
preferably with who or what. In any 
event, test the adequacy of the first 
paragraph by deciding if it would 
make sense to readers were the rest of 
the story to be deleted. It will, if writ- 
ten correctly. 


A Matter of Attitude 


As fundamental as are the sugges- 
tions given above, there are other 
things involved in the building of a 
successful relationship between the 
school and the press. It is pretty much 
a matter of attitude. If the schoolman 
keeps the newspaper editor and his 
staff at a figurative arm’s length, edu- 
cation’s public relations will falter and 
the general public, in turn, will con- 
tinue apathetie and suspicious. 

The point is, you see, that editors 
are busy with a thousand and one 
matters of public interest and public 
welfare and should not be expected to 
do the courting in the relationship of 
interest here. It is the schools that 
need and want attention. Therefore. 
school people should make the ad- 
vances. 

Educators ought to take newspaper 
people into their confidence on long- 
term planning. Although the vast ma- 
jority of Pennsylvania’s cities are 


served by monopoly newspapers. 





schoolmen still seem to have the idea 
that the competitive urge of editors 
requires that unripe fruit be plucked 
and squeezed for every possible drop 
of juice. Editors dislike confidences, 
of course, if such confidences are 
shared with the idea of suppressing 
legitimate news. 

The failure of schoolmen to explain 
certain situations to editors and _ re- 
porters is another weakness in educa- 
tional public relations. The failure of 
many county superintendents to ex- 
plain adequately the consolidation 
plan voted by the 1947 Legislature is 
a case in point and may be contribut- 
ing to the tardiness with which con- 
solidation appears to be proceeding in 
Pennsylvania. 

The pique school people so often 
show when “news” isn’t printed ex- 
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actly as they wrote it, or when a pic- 
ture suggestion isn’t adopted johnny- 
on-the-spot, serves also to alienate city 
editors and other news workers. With 
two to three times as much news and 
art work competing for publication 
space as the average newspaper has 
available each day, schoolmen ought 
to feel happy if one out of five picture 
suggestions “makes” the paper. 

In mere concise and less editorial- 
ized form, here are some additional 
hints on how to get along with the 
newspaper press: 

Remember, in relations with the 
press, that the editor is human, too. 
So, when oceasion arises, thank him 
for what his paper is doing to keep 
the story of the district’s schools or 
the teaching profession before the pub- 
lic. If one of his reporters covers your 
school regularly, let the editor know 
the staff man is doing a good (or a 
poor) job. ... And if an accident oc- 
curs in front of the school, or a fire 
breaks out in the neighborhood, be 
the first, if possible, to call the editor 
or the city editor to pass on the 
A eae 

If the community happens to have 
two daily newspapers, one a morning 
and the other an afiernoon paper, p!ay 
fair with both. Keep a record of 
“releases” and alternate in giving the 
“breaks” to each. If there are two 
morning or two afternoon papers, 
treat them both alike; give the same 
uews to each paper at the same time. 

Call the editor, on occasion, and 
suggest picture possibilities on news 
or feature stories originating in the 
school. But don’t be offended (or show 
that you are offended) if the editor 
isn’t interested. 

Get news to the paper while it is 
still news, not a day or two after- 
wards. 

See that the paper receives an- 
nouncements of future events planned 
for the school. Even if the paper does 
not publish it, the announcement 
should serve to stimulate the paper’s 
interest in carrying a story after the 
event has occurred. 

Don’t wait until press time to get 
news to the paper. Early evening is the 
best time to transmit news for a morn- 





ing paper and the morning is the best 
time for an afternoon paper. 

Don’t overwork the telephone, esje- 
cially in transmission of lists of names. 





Carry or send the news (and the lisis) 
in typewritten form. If a reporter calls 
at the school, make it easy for hii. 
Have pertinent data typed for him, in- 
cluding names. 

Be accessible to reporters. Don't 
make them wait unnecessarily long to 
see you. Be courteous always. And 
above all else, don’t give the impres- 
sion you consider yourself superior to 
them. 

Answer questions. Frankness is al- 
ways the safest and best policy. This 
applies particularly when news the re- 
porter seeks is not “favorable” news. 
Remember that a reporter will get a 
story somehow, somewhere—if it’s 
news—so why not give him accurate 
facts at once? It will be better for 
everyone concerned if you do. . 
Most reporters and editors want to be 
fair. They have no desire to distort or 
misrepresent facts. 

The point of all this is the obvious 
fact that the press is probably the 
schoolman’s greatest ally in impress- 
ing the public that things are happen- 
ing at the “X” school. A good press 
helps develop pride in the school on 
the part of the pupils, teachers, par- 
ents, and the general public. And when 
people are proud of an institution, they 
are friendly toward it. When they are 
friendly, they are certainly in a much 
better mood to support it and accept 
some responsibility in connection with 
it than when they are uninformed, un- 
interested, and unreceptive. 

One final word is pertinent to any 
consideration of the public relations of 
the school—or of a business, an indus- 
try, or individual for that matter. It is 
that there must be good deeds, good 
work, high quality, and high purpose 
involved if good relations are to re- 
sult. No school or schoolman can long 
“kid” the newspaper or the public if 
character and quality are absent. The 
educational job must be done well if 
newspaper or other acclaim and sup- 
port are to result. 
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INTERESTS 


The President's Corner 


Feilow Teachers: 


lt is with great pleasure that | 
address this first message to the finest 
professional group in the world—the 
members of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. | am _ con- 
vinced, and I am sure you will agree, 
that we can accomplish our goals only 
through the active, cooperative effort 
of each one of us. 

Fifty-five thousand individuals work- 
ing for common interests as a co- 
operative team make an_ irresistible 
force. Certainly we will have difference 
of opinions, we must have to progress, 
but we can also always find a common 
ground of agreement. It is only 
through this interplay of ideas that we 
can keep eur ideals intact and march 
forward with our splendid action pro- 
gram of 1951. 

We are faced with two great tasks. 
First, it is imperative that we under- 
stand our program and believe in it 
completely. Second, we must assume 
the responsibility of making sure that 
our public understands what we are 
trying to accomplish, thus securing 
their support. 

Let’s be proud of our program and 
proud of ourselves, realizing that the 
public will then be proud of us. 

I humbly accept the great honor, 
the remarkable privilege, and the 
heavy responsibilities which you have 
placed upon me in choosing me as 
President. I pledge to you energetic 
service which I hope will be sufficient 
unto the needs. I assure you of my 
devotion to the duty of representing 
you, and I ask of you your help and 
your encouragement in order that our 
Association may be the greatest force 
in the State for improving the educa- 
tional opportunities of our children.— 
Joun M. LuMtey, President. PSEA. 
Dushore 





A TEACHER’S NOSE FOR NEWS 
Look twice at everything you see—the first 
time because it interests you, and the second 
time because it may interest the press.—Jean 
Wolrath 
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Professional Standards 
in Wartime 


How to maintain _ professional 
standards during a period affected by 
war was the central problem considered 
at the Regional Conference of the NEA 
Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards held at the 
Mayflower Hotel in Washington, D. C., 
January 5 and 6. This problem will be 
attacked by six similar conferences 
conducted at convenient centers across 
the country. 

Represented at the Washington Con- 
ference were: Delaware, District of 


Columbia, Maryland, New Jersey, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia. 


Heading the Commission in the na- 
tion-wide movement is Ralph Mc- 
Donald, its Executive Secretary, who 
delivered the keynote address at the 
Washington meeting. Presiding over 
the Regional Conference was C. O. 
Williams, a member of the National 
Commission from Pennsylvania. 

Thomas P. North, chairman of the 
Pennsylvania Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
called a regular meeting of his entire 
Commission in Washington on January 
4, in order that all members might 
participate in the Conference to fol- 
low. 

A two-fold attack was made on the 
problem relating to professional 
standards during wartime: (1) Group 
discussion of seven critical aspects of 
the problem; (2) Formulation by each 
state delegation of an action program 
to be carried forward within the state. 

The crucial problems relating to pro- 
fessional standards in the groups in- 
cluded: Teacher Supply and Demand, 
Interstate Reciprocity in the Teaching 
Service, Certification of Teachers, 
Certification of Administrators, Ac- 
creditation of Teacher Education, 
Adequate Professional Salaries, and 
Professional Growth in Service. 

The Pennsylvania representatives 
like the others met twice to work out 
a program of action for the State. They 
agreed to channel their recommenda- 
tions through Pennsylvania’s Com- 


mission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards which in turn 
would clear its proposals through the 
Executive Council of the Association. 
John M. Lumley, newly elected PSEA 
President, was chosen to preside at the 
Pennsylvania meetings during the Con- 
ference. 

More than a half-dozen recommenda- 
tions calling for action were proposed 
by the twenty-eight Pennsylvania dele- 
gates who attended the meetings. 
Among these were practical proposals 
on the following needs: Accreditation 
and periodic evaluation of teacher- 
education institutions, selective recruit- 
ment, reciprocity with neighboring 
states in the certification of teachers, 
certification for administrators, work- 
ing toward the attainment of the NEA 
salary proposals, development of a pro- 
fessionally oriented five-year teacher 
education program, and opposition to 
emergency certification. 


Delta Kappa Gamma 
Award to “Peabody 
Sisters” 


At its biennial convention in Dallas, 
Texas, August 6 to 12, 1950, the Delta 
Kappa Gamma Society announced the 
presentation of the Educator’s Award 
to Lowise Hall Tharp for her study of 
“The Peabody Sisters of Salem.” The 
award of $1,000 is given biennially to 
the woman, who in the opinion of a 
panel of competent judges, has made 
the most significant contribution to 
educational writing during the preced- 
ing two years. The citation for the 
award included the following state- 
ment: 

“Judged on scholarliness, originali- 
ty of point of view, purpose of author, 
effectiveness of literary style, and long 
term value as a constructive, educa- 
tional influence, Mrs. Tharp’s book 
was judged to be outstanding. 

“Her interpretation of Elizabeth 
Peabody, pioneer kindergartner, au- 
thor, and reformer; Horace Mann, 
distinguished educator through the 
eyes of his wife Mary Peabody as well 
as Mary herself; and Sophia, artist 
wife of Nathaniel Hawthorne is re- 
markable. One reads it with an in- 
creasing conviction that teaching is 
indeed a noble profession. ‘The Pea- 
body Sisters,’ a biography which reads 
like a novel, is a book that is inspira- 
tional as well as historical and educa- 
tional.” 
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Area 6 of the Allegheny County Local Branch of the PSEA sponsored its second annual 

dinner meeting recently. Pictured above are some of the participants: left to right, 

James Revetta, president of Area 6 of Allegheny County; F. J. Coyte, president of the 

Allegheny County Education Council; E. Roy Klein, president of Allegheny County Local 

Branch; Jay Neff, president of the Western Convention District; Isabel Epley, State 
President; and Helen Megogney, past president, Area 6. 


Committee Chairmen Elected 


On January 10 Doctor Hallett re- 
ported that the elections for chairmen 
of the respective committees resulted 
in the following: 


Committee on Legislation—G. Baker 
Thompson, Media 

Committee on Resolutions—W. W. 
Eshelman, Fort Washington 

Committee on Teacher Welfare— 


Walter R. Douthett, Darby 


YOUR LETTER AND PUBLIC RELATIONS 

“A school system (Local Branch, too!) often 
is judged by its correspondence. Every letter 
should be a model in form, organization, and 
courtesy. Stationery should be printed in good 
taste, on good quality paper. 

“One of the best public relations rules is 
to answer all mail the day it arrives.”— 
Educational Trend 


Buy Easter Seals ! 


ofthe 
CRIPPLED 


Helping crip- 
pled children 
to new lives in 
which they can 
realize their in- 
dividual poten- 
tialities is the 
happy, though 
complex, objec- 
tive of the Penn- 
sylvania Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults. 
Once a year the American people are 
asked to help support the work this 
society does through the purchase of 
Easter seals. The 1951 Easter seal drive 
opens Sunday, February 25, and closes 
Easter Sunday, March 25. Every dollar 
contributed is an investment in the 
health, happiness, and future inde- 
pendence of a crippled child. 








Buy Easter Seals! 
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Fellowship for Study Abroad 


The Institute of International Edu- 
cation, 2 W. 45th St., New York 19, 
N. Y., has released a list of fellow- 
ships and scholarships for study abroad 
under its auspices during 1951-52. 
Forms for application may be received 
from the institute. Applications must 
be filed by March 1, 1951, for most of 


the awards. 


Contest Corner 


A TRIP TO Europe will be the first 
prize in the Twenty-Fifth Annual Na- 
tional Student Contest on the United 
Nations. College scholarships are also 
being offered in this contest which is 
sponsored by the Education Committee 
for School and College Activities of 
the American Association for the 
United Nations, Inc. 

For rules of the contest, write the 
association at 45 E. 65th St., New 
York 21, N. Y. 


FoR THE BEST STATEMENTS in 2,000 
words or less that illustrate the power 
of books to influence the lives of men 
and women, the American Library As- 
sociation is offering $1,000 in prizes. 
The deadline for entries is May 31, 
1951. For contest regulations, write 
the American Library Association, 50 
E. Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois. 


Adeline Reeping JCL 
State Chairman 


Announcement has been received 
recently of the appointment of Ade- 
line Reeping, Latrobe High School, as 
State chairman of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of the Junior Classical 
League. The appointment was made by 
Lourania Miller, Dallas, Texas, mem- 


ber of the national committee in 
charge of federations. 

The Junior Classical League, with 
headquarters at Miami University, Ox. 
ford, Ohio, was established in 1936 
so that Latin clubs in the secondary 
schools might have a national organ- 
ization with which to affiliate. Last 
year there were over 11,000 active 
members in 418 chapters in the 
United States, Canada, and Hawaii. 
Augusta Gibbons, Sharon, is a mem- 
ber of the national committee in 
charge of membership. 

Miss Reeping is a past president of 
the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club. She is a member of the NEA 
and PSEA and the American Classical 
League as well as other classical or- 
ganizations. She was publicity chair- 
man of the Latin Festival for Pitts- 
burgh and vicinity in February, 1950. 

The organization meeting of the 
federation was held at Latrobe High 
School in May with delegates from 30 
schools attending. 





Mabel Studebaker 
Reelected to Retirement 
Board 


The committee appointed to count 
the ballots for the election of a school 
employe representative on the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Board 
to fill the vacancy caused by the ex- 
piration of the term of Mabel Stude- 
baker, Erie, on December 31, 1950, has 
reported that 46,674 ballots were cast, 
of which Miss Studebaker received 
34,504 votes and George A. McCor- 
mick received 11,450. 

There were 235 defective ballots 
and the other votes were scattered 
among other members of the Retire- 
ment System. Robert C. Shaw, Camp 
Hill, was chairman of the committee 
which counted the ballots. 
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Schools May Plan 
Visits to UN 

Teachers wishing to make a group 
visit to the United Nations Head- 
quarters at Lake Success should write 
to: Headquarters Section, Room Al- 
199, United Nations, Lake Success, 
New York, which will make arrange- 
ments for such tours. 

Individual tickets may be obtained 
also by writing, or telephoning, the 
Admissions Office in advance (FLush- 
ing 8-2000, ext. 92). After January 1, 


1951, United Nations Headquarters 
will be located in New York City and 
the Admissions Office number will be 
PLaza 4-1234. 

The United States Mission to the 
United Nations is located at 2 Park 
Avenue, New York City (MUrray 
Hill 3-6810). Frederick T. Rope, Edu- 
cational Liaison Officer there, may be 
contacted to arrange briefing sessions 
at the Mission for larger groups in- 
terested in the role of the United States 
in the United Nations. 





Ika Paul-Pont of Pondichery, India, and D. B. Hudson, Elizabethville. 


INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL PROJECT 
OF DAUPHIN COUNTY BRANCH 

The members of the Dauphin County Branch 
of the PSEA completed a project to purchase 
audio-visual equipment for the use of Ika Paul- 
Pont of Pondichery, India. Miss Paul-Pont is in 
the United States as a United Nations Fellow 
to study the social welfare agencies in our 
Country. She is a graduate of Pondichery Col- 
lege, studied law at the University of Paris, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1946. She will 
complete her Ph.D. degree at the University of 
Paris in 195]. 

The Government of Pondichery has commis- 
sioned her to establish welfare agencies there 
upon her return to India. 

Miss Paul-Pont visited a number of the 
schools in Dauphin County and was amazed to 
see the advantage the American school chil- 
dren were getting through the use of modern 
educational equipment. She commented on the 
difference in opportunity between the Amer- 
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ican schools and those of other countries. She 
was particularly impressed by the use of visual- 
aid equipment. 

It was as a result of her comments and in- 
terest in ‘the American way of life that the 
members of the local branch became interested 
in her problem of trying to take our methods 
back to India. D. B. Hudson, former president 
of the Local Branch, was appointed to sponsor 
a project within the organization to raise the 
necessary funds to purchase equipment for her 
use. Dances, movies, and benefits were held 
by the teachers and pupils of the schools, as 
well as “penny-nickel” donations from the 
pupils. On December 22, the project was com- 
pleted when Miss Paul-Pont was given a new 
RCA 16mm projector equipped with micro- 
phone and carrying case, a new portable screen, 
a new Viewlex Slide, and Strip Film machine. 
Additional parts for all the equipment were 
purchased, so that Miss Paul-Pont would have 
no difficulty in replacing worn-out parts. 





Dear Miss North, 
We have had a fine departmental 


organization in our elementary school 
for twenty-five years. Now I hear and 
read that departmentalization is “out” 
and self-contained classrooms are the 
best kind. What’s the matter with good 
departmentalization where each teacher 
knows her subject thoroughly? We 
like our set up. 


A. Principal 
Dear Mr. Principal, 

If you were to go to an automobile 
dealer today and ask to see a good car, 
you would be shown a 1951 or a 1950 
model. Should you ask, “What’s wrong 
with your 1930 model,” I think his 
answer would be something like this. 
“Nothing was wrong with it, but we 
think we have a better car today—one 
that is constructed for modern roads, 
that will take you where you want to 
go safer, that will operate smoother, in 
brief, one that meets today’s motoring 
needs and demands.” 

I would say much the same to you in 
answer to your question. There isn’t 
anything wrong with departmentaliza- 
tion. It’s just that, in the light of to- 
day’s thinking about elementary edu- 
cation, the self-contained classroom ap- 
pears to be a better vehicle to carry 
forward the aims and objectives for 
which we are teaching. 

Here are some ways in which it 
meets today’s needs. By having only 
one group of children to work with, 
the teacher has time to learn to know 
them intimately and to do the guidance 
work that is so important. When the 
pupils are with one teacher for the 
entire day, the schedule can be based 
on the needs of the class and the de- 
velopment of the lesson rather than on 
the clock. The integrated curriculum, 
where many subjects are used to solve 
a problem, requires that the child’s 
school work be done with the time 
allotment flexible. 

Think about this, won’t you? I be- 
lieve the teachers will enjoy being 
Good Teachers just as much as they 
enjoy being Good Geography Teachers. 


Sincerely, Mong : och 
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Isabelle Aitken, teacher at Lebanon Consolidated School, Demonstrations of pioneer arts and crafts highlighted the Thi 

is seated at the schoolmaster’s rostrum in the old school rededication of the school. Women traditionally hunt new 

reaching for a hickory switch. The two children are James recipes. Mrs. J. R. Rankin, left, is shown offering her newly fror 
and Grant Smally. made apple butter to the group. TI 
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119-Year-Old School Restored 


A little one-room schoolhouse in Rostraver Township, constructed. It was dedicated a year ago as a permanent 
built during the latter part of Andrew Jackson’s adminis- _ historical museum. 
tration and abandoned after the Civil War. has been re- The old stone Concord school building, located near 
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The Rostraver High School band played while the Stars and Stripes, with just 24 stars, was raised to the top of the staff at old Concord school. Ing | 
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Three Teachers Retire 
from Danville Schools 


The 60 teachers of the Danville 
schools paid tribute to 142 years of 
public school service at a banquet last 
fall. Katherine Bennetts taught 52 
years and Harriet Fry was teacher and 
principal of the fourth ward school for 
48 years. Rebecca Appleman retired 
alter 42 years of service in Pennsy]l- 
vania, 32 of which were in Danville. 


Summit Hill Honors 
Mary O’Donnell 


Sixty persons connected with the 
Summit Hill schools attended a dinner 
on November 9 to honor Mary V. 
O’Donnell who has retired after teach- 
ing for a period of 51 years in the 
Hilltop school district. Superintendent 
Elmer T. McCready presented Miss 
O’Donnell with a gold wrist watch in 
behalf of the teaching staff. 


MINERVA ARNOLD retired this year 
from the faculty of the Spring Grove 
joint school system. She had taught 
35 years in the schools of North Co- 
dorus Township and Spring Grove. 





As a fitting tribute for their long and faithful years as teachers in the schools of 
Renovo, Blanche M. Bailey and Ella G. Mulvihill were honored by their fellow teachers, 
administrators, and friends at a banquet on October 18. Pictured with Miss Bailey and 
Miss Mulvihill are Supervising Principal and Mrs. F. A. Berkenstock and County 


Superintendent N. L. Bartges. 








119-Year-Old, from previous page 


Hamilton’s Market on Route 51, was constructed in 1830. 
It was subscribed for and erected as a community project 
to provide educational opportunities for the children of 
the locality before public schools came into existence. 

Believed to be the oldest schoolhouse in Southwestern 
Pennsylvania, it is the oldest structure continuously used 
as a school in Rostraver and adjoining districts. Following 
the Civil War, a new schoolhouse was built on an adjoin- 
ing plot of ground. 
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Matthew J. A. Smith (left), retired supervising principal of the Fleetwood schools, re- 
ceives a gift during a testimonial dinner in his honor in October. Left to right are: 
Mr. Smith, Mrs. Smith, David Zimmerman, Mt. Penn, toastmaster at the dinner, and 
Elsie Berger, Newmanstown teacher. Mr. Smith headed the borough schools for 22 years 


before his retirement last summer. 





Emma D. Luse of Jefferson school district, 

Greene County, began her teaching ca- 

reer 50 years ago in this district. She is 

retiring after 36 years of service having 

left the profession for sometime after her 
marriage. 





The property where the old school is located has been 
leased for a period of 99 years from the Miller Todd estate. 
The approximate cost of the restoration was $2,500, raised 
through public subscription, including school children’s 
donations as well as contributions from businessmen. 

The story of the dedication of this schoolhouse and the 
pictures taken during the ceremonies were contributed to 
the JourRNAL by E. F. Carter, superintendent of Rostraver 
Township schools. 
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RETIRED TEACHERS HONORED AT LUZERNE COUNTY INSTITUTE See 
rs 
Nineteen retired Luzerne County teachers were presented certificates of merit by County Superintendent of Schools E. S. Teter at the rolk a 
Luzerne County Teachers Institute at Irem Temple in October. Included in the group above with the retired teachers are officers 
of the PSEA and other school officials. Seated, left to right: Estelle Goldsmith, Otis A. Rood, Ernest Encke, Mary Boyle, John Gibbons, depa: 
Belle Ruckel, William Davitt, Grace McGeehan, Grace Atherton, Mayme Briggs, Ralph H. Rood, Anna Ward, and Winifred King. coun 
Standing: Wilson Cease, Lena VanTuyle, Thomas Carle, John M. Lumley, superintendent of Sullivan County schools and chairman of activ: 
the Legislative Committee of PSEA; E. S$. Teter, John Supchinski, president of the Luzerne County branch, PSEA; Pearl Averett, chair- Or 
man of the welfare committee of Luzerne County branch, PSEA; Esther Saxe, secretary of the county branch, PSEA; Minnie Benscoter, are 
William Robinson, retired assistant Luzerne County superintendent of schools; Ruth Lamoreus, and Letha Conrad. we 
visor 
‘ plant 
THomas Ear Botiver resigned aft- I. H. BENNER, who gave 48 years of eae 
er serving as supervising principal of service to the public schools of Blair grou 
the Butler Township, Butler County, County, was honored by the teachers pate 
schools for 29 years. The teachers of and board members of the Martins- clinic 
the township expressed their apprecia- burg borough schools on September dna 
tion of his services in a resolution. 29. onil 
opic 
natio 
biliti 
demc 
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eXeCl 
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Sin 
Mary L. Witherspoon of Mercersburg was for t 
twice honored at the fourth annual Edu- oe 
cation Week dinner of the Waynesboro ee 
schools. The dinner was jointly sponsored Nort 
by Lions, Rotary, and the Waynesboro selve: 
Teachers Association. Miss Witherspoon pate. 
was given a certificate of service for her St: 
30 years of teaching in the schools. The 3 
second honor was bestowed by Paul Regi 
Swain Havens, president of Wilson Col- Main 
lege. He presented Miss Witherspoon, a Ham 
graduate of Wilson in the class of 1909, Penn 
a testimonial paying tribute to her “con- ia 
tribution to public welfare in the profes- and | 
Thirty-nine faculty members, employes, and school board representatives of the Kulp- sion as a teacher. 
mont schoo! district assembled in November to pay honor to Mrs. Margaret Quirk Heck 
who retired after 51 years of service as a school teacher. Pictured above are: Left to ASHLAND TEACHERS honored Carrie 
right, Anthony Nestico, president, board of education; Harold F. Martin, assistant county P 
superintendent, Northumberland County; Mrs. Martha Mirarchi, principal, Wilson ele- Long, who retired after 43 ee of Sen 
mentary school; Charles E. Hilbish, county superintendent, Northumberland County; Mrs. service in the elementary schools, on port « 
Margaret Quirk Heck, retiring teacher; Albert W. Ross, supervising principal. October 10. the fe 
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Announcing the Annual 
Regional Classroom 
Conference 


The annual Northeastern Regional 
Conference, sponsored by the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers of the 
NEA, will be held in Woodstock, Ver- 
mont, in the Woodstock Inn, on April 
20-21. The conference is being planned 
by Ben Elkins of Munhall, the North- 
eastern Regional Director of the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 

Registration will begin at 2:30 p.m., 
Friday, April 20. The program at the 
first general session will consist of the 
roll call of states, introduction of state 
department presidents and advisory 
council members, and report of NEA 
activities. 

On Saturday morning, April 21, a 
breakfast for state presidents and ad- 
visory council members is_ being 
planned. The remainder of the con- 
ference will be devoted to discussion 
groups to consider problems confront- 
ing the profession. An organization 
clinic will be held to discuss local as- 
sociation problems, including such 
topics as affiliation with the state and 
national associations, local responsi- 
bilities in regard to unified dues, and 
democratic participation in school ad- 
ministration. The program will in- 
clude addresses by Mary Virginia 
Morris, president, and Hilda Maehling, 
executive secretary, NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers. 

Since this conference is designed 
for the training of local leaders, it is 
hoped that many educators from the 
Northeastern Region will avail them- 
selves of the opportunity to partici- 
pate. 

States included in the Northeastern 
Region are: Connecticut, Delaware, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Vermont 
and the District of Columbia. 


THE PERSONAL TOUCH 


Sending a personal note with a child’s re- 
port card adds the personal touch which is 
the foundation of school-public relations. 
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POSTED 


National Training 
Laboratory in Group 
Development 


The National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development will open its 
fifth summer season at Gould Academy, 
Bethel, Maine, with two three-week 
sessions instead of one. The first will 
be from June 17 to July 6 and the 
second from July 15 to August 3. 

The NTLGD is sponsored by the 
Division of Adult Education Service 
of the National Education Association 
with the cooperation of a number of 
universities. For further information, 
write to the NEA at 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Suggested Program of 
Action for Local Branches 
During March 
1. The emphasis should be in 
support of the PSEA legisla- 
tive program. Local Legis- 
lative Committee reports 
should be featured at all 

Local Branch meetings. 


2. Entertain your members of 
the General Assembly. 


3. Attend to NEA affiliate stat- 
us and appoint NEA Conven- 
tion delegate(s). 


4. Make sure the summer cal- 
endar includes sending the 
president-elect to the Local 
Branch Leaders’ Workshop 
scheduled for Penn Hall, 
Chambersburg, during the 
week of August 20. 


5. Plan spring dinner meeting. 
Arrange a suitable testimo- 
nial for retiring teachers. 


6. Continue solicitation of con- 


tributions for the Defense 
Fund. 

7. Plan for spring election of 
officers. 











Pennsylvania Follows Up 
on White House Conference 


The Pennsylvania Committee on the 
Mid-Century White House Conference 
on Children and Youth will hold its 
follow up meeting on March 15 and 
16 in Harrisburg. The meeting will be 
open to the public and all interested 
are urged to attend. 

The meeting on March 15 will be in 
the Forum of the Education Building; 
the one on March 16 in Zembo Mosque. 
Governor John S. Fine is expected to 
make the opening address and another 
speaker who has been scheduled is 
George D. Stoddard, president, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Nine discussion panels are scheduled 
for March 16. One of these will be on 
education. Isabel Epley, President in 
1950, represented PSEA at the Con- 
ference in Washington. 


Highway Safety Educators 
Announce Conference 


Plans 


At a meeting of the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Association 
of Highway Safety Educators in Lan- 
caster on November 17, plans were 
made for the second annual conference 
of the association. The conference will 
be held at the Community Building, 
Hershey, Friday and Saturday, April 
20 and 21. 

The Advisory Committee of the as- 
sociation will meet again on March 
3 in Carlisle High School. Arthur J. 
Hartman of West View, Pittsburgh, 
is president, and Robert K. Mattern of 
Reading Senior High School, vice 
president. 


University of Air Series 
Over WFIL 


The University of the Air, a 
WFIL-TV undertaking designed for 
the education of adults, was inaugu- 
rated on January 2 with a presentation 
of a twenty-minute lecture on nuclear 
physics and a half-hour talk on the 
child and the family. 

Nineteen institutions of higher edu- 
cation are participating in the Mon- 
day through Friday programs which 
are broadcast at 11:10 a.m. The courses 
are outlined in a mimeographed book- 
let for those who want to follow them 
regularly. This booklet is available for 
a small price from WFIL-TV, Phila- 
delphia. 
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Mathematics Teachers 
Announce March 
Convention Program 


Pittsburgh will play host to the 29th 
annual meeting of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics on March 
28, 29, 30, and 31. Sessions will be 
held in the William Penn Hotel. 

Nationally known speakers will in- 
clude H. W. Charlesworth, president of 
the NCTM, Denver, Colorado; Harold 
Fawcett, Ohio State University; H. F. 
Fehr, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; M. L. Hartung, University of 
Chicago; D. A. Johnson, University of 
Minnesota; and R. L. Morton, Ohio 
University. 

Pennsylvania teachers who will take 
part in planning and executing the pro- 
gram are Catherine A. V. Lyons, Pitts- 
burgh, co-chairman; Amelia Richard- 
son, McKeesport, co-chairman; Lee E. 
Boyer, State Teachers College, Millers- 
ville: Joy E. Mahachek, State Teachers 
College, Indiana; Alfred Schild, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology; and J. 
S. Taylor, University of Pittsburgh. 


Language Arts 
Guide Book Issued 


Through a workshop activity, the 
teachers of Hampton Township school 
district, Allison Park, have developed 
an experience curriculum for all Eng- 
lish classes from grade one to grade 
twelve. This curriculum is called a 
language arts program and_ was 
planned with the help of Ellen Geyer. 
formerly of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

According to Cyril C. Sarver, super- 
vising principal, the program inte- 
grates with the Department of Public 
Instruction Bulletins 233-B and 243. 
The school will make available copies 
of its guide book to those interested 
in revising their language arts pro- 
grams. The charge, which covers only 
the binding of the book, is $1. 


Lawrence E. McKnight 
President 
Central 
Convention 
District 
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Mrs. Carolyn Morton 
President 
Southern 

Convention 
District 


Southern District 


Mrs. Carolyn Morton of York was 
elected president of the Southern Con- 
vention District at its meeting in Oc- 
tober. Other officers are: 

First Vice President—Kermit M. 
Stover, Boiling Springs 

Second Vice President—Ralph C. 
Swan, New Bloomfield 

Secretary—Mrs. Geneva B. Kalt- 
reider, York 


Representative to Classroom Teach- 
er Coordinating Committee—Daniel 
Lewis, Hershey 


Resolutions 


Resolutions which the district adopt- 
ed at the meeting of its house of dele- 
gates on October 7 

Expressed appreciation to Lancaster 
City and County and school officials 
in the district for hospitality ; 

Complimented Isabel Epley for her 
inspiration and achievements as Pres- 
ident; 

Thanked Kermit M. Stover and his 
associates for their leadership over a 
two-year period in the Southern dis- 
trict; 

Extended gratitude to Francis B. 
Haas, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, and members of his staff; 

Commended Harvey E. Gayman for 
his progressive and forward-looking 
leadership in education; 

Urged all teachers to recognize the 
necessity for unified action through 
membership in professional organiza- 
tions; 

Congratulated the PSEA for its pro- 
gram of professional advancement and 
pledged support to the Legislative 
Committee in its program of increased 
aid for the salary program; 

Appreciated the value of contribu- 
tions to the welfare of our youth on 
the part of the Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation and other civic-minded organ- 
izations. 





3000 Teachers Attend 
Eastern Convention 


Guest speakers at the opening me t- 
ing following the Eastern Convention 
District Executive Council dinner in 
Reading, October 12, were Isabel 
Epley, President of the PSEA; Jonn 
M. Lumley, PSEA Legislative Com- 
mittee chairman; and Thomas \WV. 
Watkins, chairman, PSEA Commitice 
on Public Relations. 

Featured speakers at the morniig 
general sessions on October 13 were 
William F. Russell, president of the 
World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession and of Teachers College. 
Columbia University; Glenn E. Snow, 
former president of the National Edu- 
cation Association; and Herbert P. 
Lauterbach, chairman of the PSEA 
Committee on Local Branches. 

Meetings of 21 departments and sec- 
tions were held during the afternoon. 
Almost 3,000 teachers attended this 
district meeting. Thomas H. Ford, 
superintendent of schools, and Charles 
R. Hawman, Reading, were co-chair- 
men of the program committee. E. D. 
Clauss, Allentown, was elected presi- 
dent at a December meeting of the 
House of Delegates of the district. 





E. D. Clauss 
President 
Eastern 
Convention 
District 














Western District 


Jay Neff, president of the Western 
Convention District, reported results 
of the elections held by its house of 
delegates on October 28 as follows: 


Representative to the PSEA Execu- 
tive Council—A. N. Addleman, Alle- 


gheny County 


Representative to Classroom Teach- 
ers Coordinating Committee—David 
C. Guhl, Connellsville 

The annual convention of the dis- 
trict was held in connection with the 
Western Pennsylvania Education Con- 
ference in Pittsburgh. October 11-13. 
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ASSOCIATION — «( 
ACTIVITIES 


Legal Interest 


Tox Deductions 

The case of Nora Payne Hill v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
(181 F.2d 906) in the United States 
Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, de- 
cided May 19, 1950, involved the ap- 
peal of Nora Payne Hill from a deci- 
sion of the Tax Court of the United 
States assessing a deficiency in the 
income tax due by the taxpayer on ac- 
count of the year 1945. The deficiency 
arose by reason of the disallowance of 
expenses incurred by the taxpayer in 
attending summer school at Columbia 
University. The taxpayer, a Virginia 
public school teacher, sought to de- 
duct, as an ordinary and _ necessary 
business expense for 1945, the cost of 
attending summer courses. Her teach- 
ing certificate came up for renewal in 
1945. Virginia Law required, for re- 
newal of teaching certificates, either 
the taking of professional or academic 
courses for credit or the passing of 
examinations on prescribed reading. 
The teacher elected the taking of aca- 
demic courses for credit, the cost of 
which she sought as a tax deduction. 
The court held that under the facts 
above stated, the expenses were in- 
curred in carrying on a trade or busi- 
ness, were ordinary and necessary 
and were not personal in nature. The 
deductions were allowed. The court 
specifically concluded, however, “We 
do not hold (and it is not necessary 
for us to hold) that all expenses in- 
curred by teachers in attending sum- 
mer schools are deductible.” 

It is to be noted, in the above case, 
that the court limited its decision 
strictly to the facts in the case before 
it. and stated, specifically, that it was 
not over-ruling an Office Decision of 
the Treasury Department, No. 892, 
4 C.B. 209 (1921), which provides: 

“The expenses incurred by school- 
teachers in attending summer 
school, are in the nature of per- 
sonal expenses incurred in ad- 
vancing their education and are 
not deductible in computing net 
income.” 


The teacher exercised the option of 
one of two methods in reinstating her 
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certificate to teach under Virginia 
Law. Her failure to obtain either col- 
lege credits or pass an examination 
on prescribed reading would have 
terminated her right to teach in that 
state. 

Whether or not the United States 
Court of Appeals of the Third Circuit 
comprising, in part, Pennsylvania. 
will follow the decision of the Fourth 
Circuit Court in the Hill case remains 
to be seen. In Pennsylvania the salary 
scale of professional employes is de- 
pendent upon the professional credits 
earned and degrees held. The Hill 
case, however, does not hold that ex- 
penses incurred by a teacher in earn- 
ing additional credits for the purpose 
of obtaining salary increases are de- 
ductible items. By way of inference. 
it would appear that the court, in the 
Hill case, would not have considered 
such expenses as deductible items in 
light of the language used. The court 
referred to the decision of the Tax 
Court, below, as follows: 


“The Commissioner even seeks to 
hold against the taxpayer here, 
her frank admissions that she en- 
joyed her courses at Columbia. 
that she welcomed this opportuni- 
ty to increase her teaching ef- 
ficiency, and that the renewal of 
her certificate meant no 
further promotion, no added pay. 
Would the Commissioner have 
been more ready to grant the de- 
duction to a venal teacher, who 
attended a summer school for 
the less laudatory purposes of a 
higher position in the educational 
hierarchy or for an increase in 
salary? We hardly think so.” 


The court distinguished between 
deductible expenses of preserving a 
teaching position, and the non-de- 
ductible personal expenses of qualify- 
ing for employment or reemployment. 

Since the court, in its opinion, lim- 
ited the scope of the Hill case, it is of 
little value in predicting its applica- 
tion to facts which differ therefrom. 


PRO! CON 


APPEAL OF CATHERINE L. WATSON 


In the Office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


Opinion No. 77 Filed January 2, 1951 


Facts: Catherine L. Watson, a profes- 
sional employe of the McKeesport City 
school district, was notified that a hear- 
ing would be held to determine whether 
or not her contract should be terminated 
on a charge of “mental derangement.” 
Testimony was given by several ad- 
ministrators, teachers, and pupils of 
the district with reference to her con- 
duct. Based on the testimony given, a 
physician who specialized in nervous 
and mental diseases testified that in his 
opinion Miss Watson was mentally 
deranged. Miss Watson offered no 
testimony in her own behalf. Counsel 
for Miss Watson contended that Sec- 
tion 1122 of the School Code was un- 
constitutional insofar as it permitted 
the discharge of a professional employe 
on the grounds of mental derangement 
without having the question of sanity 
determined by a trial by jury. The 
board found that Miss Watson was 
mentally deranged and terminated her 
contract as a professional employe. 


QuEsTION: Is Section 1122 of the 
School Code, providing for the dis- 
charge of a professional employe on 
the grounds of mental derangement, 
unconstitutional in the absence of a 
provision for determining the issue by 
jury trial? 

ANSWER: No. 


Discussion: The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction pointed out that in 
submitting the appeal to him, no de- 
cision of our courts was cited to sustain 
the contention of counsel for Miss 
Watson. He further pointed out that 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion has no statutory right to adjudge 
an Act of Assembly unconstitutional 
and that in the absence of any court 
decision on the point, a presumption 
of constitutionality pertains. 

The action of the board of school di- 
rectors in dismissing Miss Watson as a 
professional employe was sustained. 


APPEAL OF DOROTHY ALBERT 


Before the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 


Opinion No. 78 Filed January 8, 1951 


Facts: Dorothy Albert was dismissed 
as a professional employe by action of 
the board of school directors of the 
school district of the City of Pitts- 
burgh. She was charged, under the 
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provisions of Section 1122 of the 
School Code, with the “advocation of 
or participation in un-American or 
subversive doctrines.” The appeal to 
the Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion from the action of the board of 
school directors averred that the action 
of the board was illegal and unconsti- 
tutional and insofar as the action of 
the board was based upon Section 1122 
of the School Code, that that portion 
of the section applicable to Miss Albert 
was void and unconstitutional for 
certain reasons. 


QuEsTION: Does a Superintendent of 
Public Instruction have the authority 
to declare an Act of Assembly uncon- 
stitutional? 


Answer: No. 


Discussion: The Superintendent of 
Public Instruction reached the same 
conclusion in this case as in the case 
of the appeal of Catherine L. Watson, 
Opinion No. 77, filed January 2, 1951, 
to the effect that there is no legislative 
authority for the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction to declare an Act 





how much does a 


HAWAIIAN vacation really cost? 








on UNITED AIR LINES, round trip is 
only $580, and “packaged” vacations 
cost as little as $614"! 


Yes, the vacation you've always wanted is now within reach; a glori- 
ous stay in Hawaii costs only a little more than you'd normally spend. 
United's ‘‘packaged”’ Hawaiian Vacations last from 10 to 23 days, 
and some include visits to the outer islands as well as Honolulu. 


And while you're there, you may want to further your teaching 
career and work for an increased income by taking courses at the 
U. of Hawaii in Honolulu. Surprisingly economical living accommoda- 
tions are available. So start planning now to spend this coming sum- 
mer in fabulous Hawaii, where you can enjoy a wonderful vacation 
and earn teaching credits at the same time, at low cost! 


For further information call at your nearest United office, or write: 


Seo wm 


AIR LINES 
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UNITED AIR LINES 


IN PHILADELPHIA: 1620 Walnut Street and Interna- 
tional Airport. Call Kingsley 6-1700 or an authorized 


travel agent. 


*From Philadelphia, plus federal tax. 





of Assembly unconstitutional. The ap- 
peal was, therefore, dismissed and the 
action of the board of public education 
was affirmed. 


Executive Council 


The 1950 Executive Council met in 
the American Room, Penn-Harris 
Hotel, Harrisburg, December 28, at 
7:30 a.m. with Isabel Epley, President, 
presiding. 


Roti Catt—Those present were Isabel 
Epley, Norman C. Brillhart, Paul S. 
Christman, Ralph’ E. Heiges, John G. 
Hulton, Floyd H. Kilmer, Ruth E. 
Krapf, Ethel M. McCormick, Fred L. 
Marshall, Jay Neff, Andrew Petor, 
Bessie E. Reitz, E. Vernece Saeger, 
Joseph W. Sandy, Jr., Ralph B. Sharer, 
D. V. Skala, David H. Stewart, Kermit 
M. Stover, and Lucy A. Valero. 
Absent but accounted for: Francis 


B. Haas. 


Mabel Studebaker, NEA State Di- 
rector, and Lewis F. Adler, PSEA at- 


torney, sat with the Council. 


BaLLot—On motion of Mr. Neff, sec- 
onded by Miss Krapf, the ballot for 
the 1950 State convention was ap- 
proved. 


Minutes—The minutes of the Decem- 
ber 9 meeting of the Executive Council 
were approved as corrected upon 
motion of Mr. Sharer, seconded by Mr. 
Marshall. 


APPRECIATION TO PRESIDENT—Miss 
Epley thanked members of the Council 
for their cooperation during the year 
1950. Upon motion of Doctor Stewart, 
seconded and carried unanimously, 
the Executive Council expressed ap- 
preciation to the President for her con- 
duct of meetings of the Executive 
Council and of the business of the As- 
sociation for the year. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
1. Savings Account—Upon motion of 
Mr. Stover, seconded by Miss Reitz, 
the Council empowered the Executive 
Secretary to transfer funds from the 
checking to the savings account of the 
Dauphin Deposit Trust Company. 

2. Mr. Petor moved that authority be 
given to complete the furnishings at 
400, 402, and 404 North Third Street. 
Mr. Skala seconded and the motion 
carried. 


REPORT OF SUBCOMMITTEE ON SELECT- 
ING PROFESSIONAL PLANNING 
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English Language 


Series 


AN INTEGRATED PROGRAM FOR GRADES 7 THROUGH i2 


DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER has said of it... 


“In the pages that have emerged from the collective work of Naom!I CHASE, HELEN 
OLson, EDNA STERLING, and HARoLp Husesy, I see again and again something the school- 
books of my youth had not: a purposeful, clear, focussed intention to make the study of 
English not merely the acquisition of linguistic information, but a pulsing vital element 
in the life of every student, something vocational in the best meaning of the word—a 
start, not just to using the mother tongue correctly, but along the road to happiness 
and fulfillment.” 


We claim for it six points of superiority... 


— reading, listening, speaking, writing 
Strong through natural social situations leading to mastery of language skills as 


need arises, and to desirable social attitudes as well 


Emphasis on in the language cycle, before expression 
Wall-e f organization ] providing a program of teaching and reteaching, repetitive and cumu- 


lative but never tiresome 


Consistent parallel program of 


(one for the first three books, and a more mature one for the last three), 
| REFERENCE SECTION | cross-referenced to the text of each book—no purchase of separate hand- 
books of correct usage necessary 





oo 6 8 8 86 





There is for each textbook an elaborate Teacher’s Handbook which not only states 
the basic pedagogy of the series but also gives the teacher who may want them 
directions for the most effective use of these keen teaching-and-learning tools. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


257 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
600 West Van Buren Street Chicago 7, Illinois 
536 Mission Street San Francisco 5, California 
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PAMPHLETS—E. Vernece Saeger. chair- 
man, gave a progress report. Doctor 
Stewart moved that action on the re- 
port be deferred. Mr. Neff seconded 
and the motion carried. 


THE O’DEA CasE—Mr. 


progress report on this case. 


Adler gave a 


LEGAL PoLicy COMMITTEE—Mr. 


Christman spoke of the James A. Mar- 
tin, Kingston Township, case, action 
upon which had been held over from 
the last meeting. Mr. Brillhart moved 
and Mr. Christman seconded that no 
aid be granted in this case. Carried. 
At 8:40 a.m. Miss McCormick and 


Miss Valero withdrew from the meet- 
ing. 








UNDERSTANDING SCIENCE 


Thomas Dowling + Kenneth Freeman - Nan Lacy « James Tippett 





The books for Grades 4-5-6 to follow: 
EXPLAINING WHY, 


Winston’s 


New Elementary Science Series 
An approach to Science through experiments 
and experiences. Each book contains beautiful 
full color drawings of scientific equipment, 
materials, experiments, animals, and plants. 


| WONDER WHY, Grade | 


128 pages with drawings on each page. 


SEEING WHY, Grade 2 
192 pages with 168 drawings. 


LEARNING WHY, Grade 3 


224 pages with 173 drawings. 


DISCOVERING WHY, and UNDERSTANDING WHY 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


1010 Arch Street, Philadelphia 7 


PUBLISHERS OF 


INTE R PR ETIN G $ ¢ IEN ¢ E for Junior High Schools 












| DOAK WALKER by Dorothy Kendall 
Bracken as told by Doak Walker 

The thrilling story of the three-time All- 

American football hero. 

272 pp.; 6x9''; many photographs $2.00 





THE LOST ELEVEN by Curtis Bishop 
A thrill-packed story of the rise, fall, and 
rebuilding of a football team. 

224 pp.; 52x8%4,"'; 4-color jacket $1.50 


| DAFFY by Adda Mai Sharp 
An unusual picture-story book about cir- 


cus animals. (Ages 4-7) 


$4 pp.; 7x9""; full color illustrations $1.50 





MARY by Esther Buffler 

Story of+a little Pennsylvania Dutch girl. 
(Ages 8 up) 

48 pp.; 6'/2x8"'; cover, jacket and 26 il- 


lustrations are in full color $1.50 


TOUGHEY by Adele Steiner Burleson 
Story of life on a ranch in the Southwest 
in the early days. (Ages 12 up) 

120 pp.; 7x10"'; jacket and many illus- 
trations in full color $2.50 


STECK COMPANY - 





















Publishers 


RODRIGO AND ROSALITA by Esther 
Buffler (Ages 8 up) 

Story of a Latin American boy and girl 

near the Rio Grande. 

64 pp.; 7x9''; 50 full color 

illustrations $2.00 


CLOWNS OF THE FOREST by Esse 


Forrester O'Brien 
Interesting stories about bears in Yellow- 









stone National Park. 

304 pp.; 6x9°"'; many photographs $2.50 

WHERE IS CUBBY BEAR? by Addo 
Mai Sharp (Ages 4-7) 

Story of Mama Bear and her three frisky 

cubs. 

64 pp.; 5'2x7%/"'; 

color on every page 

BARNEY by Esse Forrester O'Brien 

How a Yellowstone Park naturalist kid- 

napped and j;aised a baby bear. (All 

ages) 

64 op.: 61/2x8'/2"'; 


illustrations in full 
$1.50 





22 photographs $1.50 






| RODEO by Dorothy K. Bracken 
A big, beautifully 
book about a typical rodeo. 

32 pp.; 13x10; 32 illustrations 
in full color $2.00 


— AUSTIN, TEXAS 


illustrated 








REPORT OF ADMINISTRATORS’ 
GANIZATION COMMITTEE—Doctor Hul- 
ton gave a progress report of the work 
of this committee. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
1. Coronway Case—Mr. Adler e- 
ported on attendance at the second 
hearing at which the school district 
presented its defense. 


2. Supply and Demand—Mr. Brill- 
hart moved that a committee of the 
Executive Council be appointed to 
work with the subcommittee of the 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards Commission to study the 
problem of supply and demand and 
certification; this joint committee to 
attempt to find a new approach to the 
problem, make recommendations for 
presentation to the 1951 General As- 
sembly, and to report at the February 


meeting. Seconded by Mr. .Sharer. 
Motion carried. 
New Business 
1. Certificates of Merit—Mr. Skala 


moved, Mr. Neff seconded, that these 
certificates be framed if members of 
the Council so request. Motion carried. 
2. Mr. Neff reported on the problem 
of several teachers in Harmar Town- 
ship re their Retirement status. Mr. 
Neff moved, Doctor Stewart seconded. 
that the problem be turned over to the 
PSEA actuary for consideration and 
with a view to drafting legislation to 
correct it. Motion carried. 


3. A request made by Mr. Neff for 
increase in appropriations from the 
PSEA to convention districts for 
promotional activities from twenty-five 
cents to fifty cents per member was 
referred to the chairman of the new 
Budget Committee with instructions to 
bring in a report in April upon motion 
of Doctor Stewart, seconded by Mr 
Petor. 


4. Members of the Council whose 
terms were ending at this meeting spoke 
with appreciation of the privilege it 
had been to serve on the Council. 

ADJOURNMENT—To Mr. Petor went the 
honor of moving the adjournment of 
the 1950 Executive Council sine die. 
—H. FE. Gayman, Executive Secretary 


Public Relations 


The Public Relations Committee 
met at Allenberry, Boiling Springs. 
December 8 and 9, with Thomas W. 
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Watkins, chairman, presiding. The 
Committee discussed the Public Rela- 
tions Opinionnaire, the schedule of ar- 
ticles for the JoURNAL, and a list of 
suggestions to be given to the 1951 
Public Relations Committee.—JAneE P. 
WALKER, Acting Secretary 


Professional Activities in 
Teacher Education 
Institutions 


Che Committee on Professional Ac- 
tivities in Teacher Education Institu- 
tions met in Harrisburg. December 2, 
under the chairmanship of George R. 
Cressman, West Chester. Reports con- 
cerning convention district activities in 
FTA chapters and clubs were received. 
The State convention of FTA and an 
FTA meeting to be held during School- 
men’s Week in Philadelphia were dis- 
cussed. 

It was reported that the first PFTA 
\ewsletter was ready for release in 
December.—JosepH Torcuta, Secre- 
tary 


Education, from page 236 
could not see the road ahead. We were 
approaching a panic state and were 
ready to give up driving and stop at 
the first available place when a large 
trailer truck passed us and drove in 
front of us. With the truck before us 
the force of the snow against our car 
was broken, we followed the truck 
closely and gratefully into the city. 
I’ve often thought of that incident— 
the snow was just as bad for that truck 
driver as it was for us, for all I know 
the road may have been as new to 
him as it was to us, but he drove it 
confidently and we took courage and 
followed. Today and for many days to 
come the force of the storm that blinds 
those whom we teach will strike us 
with equal strength—the road ahead 
will be a mystery to us just as it is to 
them. But we must be ahead and we 
must show confidence and from us 
those whom we lead must learn that we 
“are persuaded that neither death nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor height, nor depth, mor 
any other creature shall be able to 
separate us from the love of God.” 
What is a sustaining education? Is 
it not one that gives us the perspective 
of history, the dependability of science, 
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the exactness of mathematics, the 
mutual understanding of arts of com- 
munication—and then for the difficult 
days, faith in the goodness of God, 
work for our hands and brain, ideals 
for our souls and minds, health for 
our emotions and thinking, and the 
art of working with others to achieve 
mutual goals. 

“The times are out of joint?” 

“Then God be thanked 

Who has matched us with this 

hour.” 


WAYNESBURG TEACHERS honored two 
retiring members of their staff this 
year: Albert King, principal of the 
North Ward grade school, retired aft- 
er 4514 years of service in the schools 
of Greene County; Mary H. Hickman, 
R.N., had served 22 years as the ef- 
ficient and well-loved public school 
nurse for the city. 

Mrs. STELLA S. GEARHART. a teach- 
er in the Reade Township schools, re- 
tired July 1, 1950. She had taught 43 


years in Cambria County. 














$14,000,000.00 


Paid In Claims 
To 
TEACHERS ! ! 


The WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
has now paid over 14 MILLION DOLLARS in claims to teach- 
ers under its Group Plans of Salary Replacement (Health- 
Accident-Hospitalization Insurance). 


Countless letters from our satisfied claimants enthusiastically 
testify that these benefits have been paid promptly and 


courteously. 


Thousands of Pennsylvania teachers find that it PAYS to be 
insured with WASHINGTON NATIONAL. They like the 
friendly claim services rendered by our many local repre- 
sentatives, the 2 Pennsylvania Group offices, and our Home 
Office. 


If you are eligible for a WASHINGTON NATIONAL GROUP 
PLAN and are not enrolled in it, why not write us for details. 


WASHINGTON NATIONAL INSURANCE CO. 
CHICAGO 
Executive Offices—Evanston, Illinois 


PENNSYLVANIA GROUP OFFICES— 
413 Investment Bldg. OR 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


622 Perry Bldg. 
Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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Pennsylvanians Exchange Positions 
with British Teachers 


One hundred and fifteen British and French teachers who will exchange 
teaching positions with a like number of American teachers during the 1950-51 
school year arrived in New York City on August 13. This teacher exchange 
program is sponsored by the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, in 
cooperation with the Department of State under the provisions of the Fulbright 
Act of the 79th Congress. 

Operating independently of the Fulbright program but also administered 
by the Office of Education is an exchange of seven United States teachers from 
five states with an equal number of teachers from four Canadian provinces. 

The names of the Pennsylvania teachers and of the British teachers who 
will take their places are listed below: 


AMERICAN 
HELEN B. ANSLEY 
Frankford High School 
Philadelphia 4 
Lreonore G. Dick 
Bellwood-Antis High School 
Bellwood 
Mrs. ANNE L. ELVERSON 
Sheridan School 
Allentown 
MarGARETHA W. LANG 
5th Ave. Jr.-Sr. High School 
Pittsburgh 19 
LuctLLE M. YUENGERT 
West End School 
Butler 














SKILLS 


i Webster Publishing Company, St. Louis 3, Mo. 
& Gentlemen: Please tell me how the new 1951 GOALS IN 
| SPELLING program will improve my pupils’ mastery of 
F spelling skills. 
i 
- NAME POSITION. 

ow tO Serer i ADDRESS SCHOOL 

PUPIL MASTERY i 
OF SPELLING - city 

i 
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Now you can have the Wiest Complle” 


spelling program ever published. 


Goals In Spelling America’s most widely used spell- 


ing program now provides you with a kit of tools to make effective 


BRITISH 
Sytvia M. ASsTLE 
Collegiate School for Girls 
Beech Avenue, Blackpool 
Minnie L. WILiiaMs 
Girls Technical School 
Stroud, Glos. 
Rose W. WALKER 
St. Kentigern’s Infant Dept. 
Newton Drive, Blackpool, Lancs. 
IRENE M. MIsKIN 
Ripon Modern School 
Ripon, Yorkshire 
Hitpa Mary SHEA 
St. Joseph’s R. C. School 
Tredegar, Mon. 


United Nations Record 
Album Release 


With a representative of the De. 
partment of Public Information in the 
chair, a series of recordings entitled 
“This Is the UN” has been prepared 
at the headquarters of the United Na- 
tions. In the style of a dynamic docu- 
mentary program, “This Is the UN” 
presents through the voices of UN of- 
ficials, members of the Secretariat, and 
other world famous figures the story 
of the origin, aims, and achievements 
of the United Nations. Narrator of the 
album is Franchot Tone, but except 
for his voice all others are excerpts 
from official UN recordings which 
number about 40,000. 

The album has been specially de- 
signed for distribution to schools, uni- 
versities, churches, libraries, and com- 
munity organizations. The album at 
78 rpm sells for $13.90; at 33% rpm, 
$11.75. Sale and distribution are in 
charge of Tribune Productions, 40 
Fast 49th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


SHORT AND SENSIBLE 
What do newspapers want? 
Find out. 
Give it to them. 





spelling teaching easier. 











The Revised _ 2) Spelling Magic 
Goals in Te ae A New 
Spelling Texts ae Skill Building Tool 
eg 
More phonics Sins That focuses pupil learn- 
More dictionary ts Fi wae om ing on the internal 
training Pa a structure of 
Immediate reteaching Sh words. 
of oll spelling errors : | Piged a Ll. 
ate interest GENS: SS) Textfilms to Help 
vilding materia Sf =~ 
Color used to help De saat You Teach 
you teach Geared into your text program, they visualize the 
skills your pupils need. 
ee 











ZOWE___: STATE 





GOALS IN SPELLING 


by Lambader, Kottmeyer, & Wickey 


Grades 1—8 with text-work- 
books, cloth texts, skill books, 
textfilms, teacher's manuals ond 
answer books. 


Webster 
Publishing Company 
St Lovis? Dallas 1 Pasadena 2 
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“YOURS .. . for the 


askin g” 


To be the first in your school with the new 
teaching ideas and devices, watch the ad- 
vertising columns in THE PENNSYLVANIA 
ScHoot JourNAL. You will always save 
time by using the advertisers’ own coupons. 
The coupon below is for your convenience 
in ordering several items. 


50b A Miracle of Modern Chemistry is a 
chart which shows the derivatives which 
emanate from coal. (Bituminous Coal 
Institute) 

22b Aids to a Health and Nutrition Pro- 
gram is a revised edition of a catalog 
listing the materials planned to meet 
in a practical way the needs of the 
academic teacher, the specialist, and 
the administrator and suggesting ef- 
fective ways to develop a community- 
school program in nutrition education. 


(General Mills, Inc.) 

5lb New Mexico, the Land of Enchantment 
is a 32 page illustrated booklet. 

52b Historical Trails Through New Mexico 
is an illustrated map, 17 x 22 inches. 

53b Official Highway Map of New Mexico. 
(New Mexico State Tourist Bureau) 


The Tachistoscope—an Investment for 
School Learning is explained and ana- 
lyzed in the current issue of “Visual 
Review.” This timely and _ interesting 
subject of flash recognition training is 
covered completely from correct class- 
room setting to record maintenance on 
improvement. The value of the training 
as a regular part of the school program 
and valuable research findings are also 
covered. (Society for Visual Education) 
56b Hawaiian vacation folders containing 
complete itineraries, costs, etc., are 
available through United Air Lines 
offices. See ad in this issue or use cou- 
pon below. 
57b Folder describing teaching aids and 
classroom materials on air transporta- 
tion. (United Air Lines) 
Tape Recording in the Classroom has 
interesting new ideas for every class- 
room. Gives case histories of how and 
where tape recordings are used to light- 
en teachers’ work and improve student 
concentration. (Minnesota Mining & 


Mfg. Co.) 


12b 





USE THIS COUPON 
State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 
Please have sent to me the items checked 
in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed 
for each item checked. 


50b 22b 5lb 52b 53b 34b 
56b 57b 12b 

Name ; 
Subject taught Grade 
School name 
School address 
CARE es sacar ts: State 
Enrolment: Boys Girls 
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Stay In ScHOOL is a new 16 mm 
sound motion picture (running time 
thirteen minutes) which is available to 
the secondary schools of the country 
through the U. S. Navy Recruiting 
Service. School administrators, teach- 
ers, and counselors who would like 
to obtain the film may place their 
request with their nearest Navy Re- 
cruiting Station. 











The School Supply Houde Manufacturing 


All Dts Own Paper Items 





CLEARFIELD, PA. 





PITTSBURGH 21, PA. 
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“the ROAD.TO HEALTH series 


A New Series of Health Books for Grades 1-8 


Pupil’s and Teacher’s Editions 
Jones * Maloney * Morgan °* 


A = en oo 


Landis 


A NEW approach to health education. 


A POSITIVE program for total health, including physical, 
mental, emotional and social health. 


The FIRST series with a built-in program of recreatory ac- 
tivities . . . games and stunts that motivate good health prac- 
tices and insure a functional health program. 


Consider These “Features 
Health Activities 
Home-School Cooperation 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


328 S. Jefferson St. 51 First St. 


Pupil Motivation 
Positive Mental Health 


221 Fourth Avenue 


} 
| Chicago 6 New York 3 San Francisco 5 
| 441 W. Peachtree St. N.E. 707 Browder St. 

Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 
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Travel in Europe 
HOLIDAYS IN SWITZERLAND 


Summer Tour, 1951, visiting England, 
France, Italy and Switzerland, and 4 
weeks optional study University of 
Geneva (French) Zurich (Political Sci- 
ence or German) Univ. Credits. Sail, 
N.Y. Liberté, French Line June 16, re- 
turn Aug. 27, Ile de France. 

Total Price S118, tacos Cabin Class 


tion 





Apply now 


Beatrice L. Barker 
State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J. 
Organizer and Conductor Since 1931 

















Joseph P. Scellato 


Everybod 
Vrefers ' 





Best known because it’s 
by far the best quality! 
CRAYOLA is America’s fa- 


vorite drawing crayon—bar 
none. Teachers prefer this Gold 
Medal winner because it’s per- 
manent and waterproof, and 
colors are true. Parents prefer 
it because it’s clean, compact, 
never smudges. Children pre- 
fer it because it never bends in 
a warm hand. In boxes of 6, 8, 
12, 16, 24 and 48 colors. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Reps. in Pennsylvania are: 


R. T. Gemmell, Dist. Mgr. 
Thomas J. Thomas 
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Goop Times THROUGH LITERATURE. R. C. 
Pooley, I. C. Poley, Jean C. Leyda, and 


Lillian Zellhoefer. 576 pp. Illus. Scott, 


Foresman 

For ninth grade, this is the first book in 
a new series of high school literature an 
thologies “America Reads.” The series con- 
cerns itself with the problem: How can | 
increase my pupils’ capacity to enjoy good 
literature and their ability to interpret it 
well? The ten units are based on the litera- 
ture of adventure and escape, the literature 
of the individual in relation to his personal 
environment, and the literature of the indi- 
vidual in relation to his social environment. 
About 60 per cent of the content has been 
taken from the work of contemporary au- 
thors and the remainder is made up of old 
favorites. A guidebook provides many aids 
to the teacher in carrying out a program of 
review and refinement of those skills that 
contribute most to good interpretation. A 


third tool is in a Think-It-Through Book 9. 


You anp Democracy. Dorothy Gordon. 60 
pp. Illus. Dutton. $2 

This book pictures and describes life in a 
democracy, what privileges may be enjoyed, 
how every citizen himself is a part of that 
sovernment and has a voice in its activities. 
It describes our freedoms and warns against 
their abuses. It explains the Constitution 


and the Bill of Rights. 


How to Pian anp Buy Printine. R. R. 
Karch, Coordinator, Trade and Indus- 
trial Education, Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. 178 pp. Illus. 
Prentice-Hall. $4.25 

A boole which tells how a printing job 

may be accomplished. It is written for every- 
one interested in the procedures of this field 
—the buyer of printing, the commercial art 
worker, advertising agency employes, stu- 
dents of the graphic arts. It gives the neces- 
sary information for the person who needs 
to know how to plan his job to get the best 
possible product for the money spent and 
how to talk intelligently to his printer so he 
actually gets what he has planned. It ex- 
plains how to prepare copy, how to select 
the various body and display types, how to 
specify type and proofread, and how to select 
paper stock among other items. 


Proyect WorkKBooK IN Driver EDUCATION. 
Helen K. Knandel. 156 pp. American 
Automobile Association, Washington, 
DG. 

This Project Workbook has been pre- 
pared to follow the developmental continuity 
of the text, “Sportsmanlike Driving.” Special 
emphasis is focused on building sound driver 
attitudes related to the social responsibili- 
ties needed for sharing all the traffic activi- 
ties on city streets and rural highways. The 
author recognizes that the teacher is the 
most important factor in determining wheth- 
er a workbook becomes .a properly con- 
structive educational tool. To help the 





teacher, problems and projects require he 
individual students to use their own julg- 
ment in obtaining the right responses. 


Hich Times. Nellie Z. Thompson. 254 pp. 
Dutton 

“Sociometric surveys under the leadership 
of intergroup education experts of the Amer- 
ican Council on Education have shown that 
cliques are formed as an insurance against 
the fear of not belonging and that young 
people are, in reality, more lacking in social 
skills and insights than is commonly real- 
ized.” Because social affairs are ideal situa- 
tions for developing abilities needed for 
democratic completion of tasks, this book 
giving 700 suggestions for social activities in 
schools has been written. 


ScuHoot Law. Madaline K. Remmlein, As- 
sistant Director, Research Division, 
NEA. 398 pp. McGraw-Hill. $4.50 

“School Law” is a presentation of the 
legal problems in pupil and teacher per- 
sonnel relations. By the statement of general 
principles and quotations from illustrative 
statutes and court decisions, the author cir- 
cumvents the local nature of school laws 
and makes this presentation nationally ap- 
plicable. The national applicability of these 
general principles, on the other hand, is 
supplemented by work sheets which permit 
application of principles to specific juris- 
dictions, thus the text becomes a guide to 
school law in any area. 


THE CouUNTY SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
IN THE UNnitep States. 188 pp. 1950 
Yearbook of the NEA Department of 
Rural Education, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. $2.50 

A chapter on a strategic position in rural 
education opens this annual yearbook which 
describes the status, functions, and problems 
of county superintendents. Other chapters 
deal with the status of the county super- 
intendent, the socio-economic setting, demo- 
cratic leadership procedures, full use of 
available resources, and the county super- 
intendent and public relations. 


Books Received 


Christopher Publishing House, 1140 Colum- 
bus Ave., Boston 20, Mass.: 

CurIsTIAN PHILOSOPHY AND SCIENCE. A 
Vindication of Bible Teaching. J. C. 
Coggins. $3.50 

THe CONSTITUTION AND Rettcious Epv- 
CATION. Rev. H. B. Sellers. $2.25 

Tue Way TO Peace. Anna A. Knight. $2.25 

Hart Publishing Co., 101 W. 55th St., New 
York 19, N. Y.: 

A Cuttp’s First Cook Book. Age 7-12. 

Alma S. Lach. $1.25 
National Forum, Inc., 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 5, Ill.: 

Beinc Tren-Acers. Guidance Staff, Na- 

tional Forum, Inc. 
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Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New 


York 16, N. Y.: 

\ViopERN ABNORMAL PsycHOLocy. The 
Definitive and Dynamic Aspects of the 
Abnormal, the Neuroses, and Psychoses. 


Edited by W. H. Mikesell. $10 


Pertinent Pamphlets 


National Education Association 
CHARACTER AND CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION. 
A Syllabus for Use in Teacher Train- 
ing. Vernon Jones. $1 
FirtH NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON CITIZEN- 
SHIP, $0.50 
Horace Mann. Eighth Annual Report 
Covering the Year 1844. Facsimile Edi- 
tion. $1 
1950 Report OF THE PROFESSIONAL ETH- 
Ics COMMITTEE. $0.25. EtTHics FoR 
TEACHERS—The NEA Code. T. D. Mar- 
tin. TEACHERS’ OPINIONS ON ETHICS IN 
THE TEACHING PROFESSION. $0.25 
Pusiic-SCHOOL RETIREMENT AT THE HALF 
Century. Research Bulletin, December, 
1950. $0.50 
Twin Faris, IpAHo. An Example of Un- 
fair Dismissal Practices when Super- 
visory Responsibilities are Indefinite 
Wortp ORGANIZATION OF THE TEACHING 
Proression. Proceedings of the Fourth 
Delegate Assembly, Ottawa, Canada, 
July 17-23, 1950. $0.50 
The above publications may be secured 
from the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington 6, 
Db. € 


Miscellaneous 

ApsTRACTs of Dissertations and Titles of 
Theses Accepted in Partial Satisfaction 
of the Requirements for Graduate De- 
grees. Teachers College, Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia 

ApuLt Epucation. Current Trends and 
Practices. $0.75. W ar-Handicapped 
Children. $0.50. Primary Teacher 
Training. $2. UNESCO. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 2960 Broadway, New 
York 27, N. Y. 

A CoLiece Serves Its Community, 1945- 
50. A Five Year Report of the Com- 
munity Service Division of the City 
College of New York, Convent Ave. 
and 139th St., New York 31, N. Y. 


THe ExcepTioNnAL CHILD IN’ INFANCY 
AND Earty CuHitpHoop. Proceedings 


of the Annual Spring Conference on 
Education and the Exceptional Child. 
Child Research Clinic, The Woods 
Schools, Langhorne 

Gettinc ALONG WITH BROTHERS AND SIs- 
TERS. Frances Ullmann. WHERE ARE 
Your MAnners? Barbara V. Hertz. Life 
Adjustment Booklets. HeEtpinc CuiL- 
DREN Reap Better. Paul Witty. HELp- 
ING YoutH CuHoose Careers. J. A. 
Humphreys. Better Living Booklets. 
Science Research Associates, 228 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. $0.40 each 
Goop Scnoots Don’t Just Happen! 
$0.10. Let's Listen to Youth. Better 
Living Booklet. $0.40. School Subjects 
and Jobs. Life Adjustment Booklet. 
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NEW 



















The Mastery of Reading 


WORLDS OF ADVENTURE Grade Seven 
WORLDS OF PEOPLE Grade Eight 
WORLDS TO EXPLORE Grade Nine 


Matilda Bailey, Swarthmore Public Schools 
Ullin W. Leavell, Director of the McGuffey 


Reading Clinic, University of Virginia 


As members of a truly different new literature series, 
these storybooks stimulate student interest, feature sound 
literary content, and develop a host of reading skills. 
The selections are fast-moving and challenging to young 
people’s imagination. Every story and poem included 
is of recognizably high literary value. A detailed plan 
is followed for teaching such reading skills as com- 
prehension, speed, vocabulary, and critical evaluation. 
















American Book Company <...3. 














When good students ask about a good art school , 
you’re safe in recommending... 


Maryland Institute 


es 125 years, the outstanding 


Shak of Fine nl PrackialAphs 


@ Advertising Design @ Costume Design 
@ Illustration @ Crafts @ Fine Arts 
@ General Design @ Interior Decoration 
@ Teacher Education @ Rinehart School 
of Sculpture @ Special Courses 


o 











Complete 
¢ Courses... 
(Day and Night) 







@ Teacher Education e@ Sculpture 
@ General Design @ Fine Arts @ Interior 
Decoration @ Costume Design @ Adver- 
tising Design @ Illustration 


Degree 
Courses... 











@ National Association of Schools of 
Design @ American Federation of Arts 
@ Eastern Arts Assoc. @ Maryland 
State Teachers Association 


Member... 





Every effort 1s made to aid in securing proper living quarters. 


The Maryland Institute 1300 Mt. Royal Ave., Baltimore 17, Md. 
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$0.40. Science 


Research Associates, 
Inc., 228 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, 
Til. 


How to Make Retier Maps. Roger M. 
Shaw, Jr. Curriculum Laboratory, Di- 
vision of Secondary Education, Teach- 
ers College, Temple University. $0.20 

Human Ricuts—World Declaration and 
American Practice. R. N. Baldwin. 
Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. $0.20 


INTERNATIONAL DirECTORY OF ADULT 
EpucaTion, Draft Edition, April, 1950. 
UNESCO, 19, Avenue Kléber, Paris 
16, France 

A Manuat or Locat GOVERNMENT IN 
Monroe County, PENNSYLVANIA. John 
R. Wildrick, Jr., State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsburg. $1.25 

THE MARSHALL PLAN ANnpD You. Office of 
Information, Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, 800 Connecticut Ave., 
N. W., Washington 25, D. C. 

THe Marcu oF Time Forum Fits. 
1950-51. March of Time Forum Films, 
369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Pennspury Manor. This Is Bucks Coun- 
ty Series. Bucks County Directors As- 
sociation, Doylestown 

PRIMER FOR AMERICANS. Radio Household 
Institute, Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. $0.25 


Service Bureau, School of Education, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE PAN AMERICAN 
Union in English, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and French. Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 

THe Rurrep Grouse, Pennsylvania’s 
State Bird. Wildlife Conservation— 
Its Past, Its Present, Its Future. 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, Har- 
risburg 

ScHoo. Boarp SEcRETARY’S MANUAL, The 
Public Service Institute. Department of 
Public Instruction, Harrisburg 

ScHoyer’s ViTAL ANNIVERSARIES of the 
Known World for 1951. Will Schoyer & 
Co., 304 Ross St., Pittsburgh 19 


SuccEsTED Course OF Stupy GUIDE IN 
Matuematics for Grades 7-12, Inclu- 
sive. Montgomery County Public 
Schools, 112 Court House Annex, Nor- 
ristown 

Towarp A New Far Eastern POticy. 
E. O. Reischauer. Wich Way To 
Wortp GoverNMENT? A. M. Lilienthal. 
Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., 
New York 16, N. Y. $0.35 each 

Unirep Nations Butietin. October 15, 
1950. United Nations, Department of 
Public Information, Lake Success, N. Y. 

THe UNESCO Story. A Resource and 
Action Booklet for Organizations and 


Tue Use or Mosite CINEMA AND Rapio 
Vans IN FUNDAMENTAL Epvucation, 
UNESCO. Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. $1 


Usine Periopicats. Ruth Mary Weeks 
and the Committee on the Use of 
Magazines and Newspapers in the 
English Class. National Council of 
Teachers of English, 211 W. 68th St, 
Chicago 21, Ill. $0.60 

We THE PEOPLES OF THE UniTeD Na. 
TIONS. The National Citizens’ Commit- 
tee for United Nations Day, 816 2ist 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. $0.25 

Your Ticket TO PopuLariry—Good 


Manners. Boy Scouts of America, 2 
Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. $0.10 





Temple Announces 1951 
Reading Institute 

The Eighth Annual Reading Insti- 
tute at Temple University has been 
announced for the week of January 
29 to February 2, 1951. Enrolment is 
limited by advance registration. For a 
copy of the program and other infor- 
mation write to Emmett Albert Betts, 
director, The Reading Clinic, Temple 











ProcRAMS FOR THE GiFTED. Suburban Communities. U. S$. National Commis- aa 2 : : 
School Study Council. Educational sion for UNESCO, Washington, D. C. University, Philadelphia 22. 
Index to Advertisers 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH American Book Co, 29 
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KATHARINE MILLER, for 29 years a 
member of the English department at 
Abington Senior High School, was 
guest of honor at a dinner given for 
her by the school personnel on Octo- 
ber 4. Miss Miller has returned to her 
kome in Port Allegany to live with a 
sister. 


ALICE PENNINGTON was Freeport’s 
“Woman of the Week” during the 1950 
observance of National Education 
Week. Freeport chose Miss Pennington 
for this honor because “the pure love 
of learning and of teaching shines 
bright in her snapping dark eyes.” Be- 
fore her retirement in 1940, Miss 
Pennington taught for 50 years in the 
valley schools and stopped then only 
because she had to. According to her 
friends, her interest in education 
hasn’t waned a jot. 


GracE R. MILLER, an instructor in 
the Walnut Avenue grade school, has 
retired recently after serving 44 years 
in the Clairton school system. As a 
special tribute to her, members of the 
teaching staffs of the Walnut Avenue 
Junior High and grade schools pre- 
sented her with a lounge chair at ‘a 
testimonial dinner. 


CRAWFORD County teachers who re- 
tired at the close of the 1949-50 school 
term were Hazel Wykoff, elementary 
teacher of the Saegertown joint schools 
after 40 years of service; Mrs. Mary 
B. Shelenberger, a teacher in Hay- 
field Township, a partner in the 
Saegertown schools, after sixteen 
years of service. 


THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Kutztown, had recitals on its Moller 
organ on January 6, dedicated to the 
memory of A. C. Rothermel. The organ 
was erected in the Nathan C. Schaeffer 
auditorium as a memorial to Doctor 
Rothermel who was instructor, prin- 
cipal, and president of the institution. 
In grateful appreciation of his services, 
the alumni and students of the college, 
the Henry Janssen Foundation, and 
friends of the school made possible 
this gift. 
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NOTES AND 


NEWS 


WASHINGTON SCHOOLS, in observ- 
ance of National Education Week, 
gave an entertainment in which pupils 


of both elementary and secondary 
schools participated. Short skits, deal- 
ing with some phase of education, were 
presented by pupils of the local 
schools, and vocal and instrumental 
numbers by students of the music 
classes of the high school. Pupils of 
the Third and Sixth Wards under the 
direction of Laura Wasler sang a 
group of Negro spirituals. 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find 






helpful and interesting 


Teaching is such a 
pleasure when you come 
upon an aid like this record 
which makes history come alive 
and young people thrill with new 
understanding of America. 

Side 1:—is Gettysburg Address 
beautifully spoken with all the 
purity and dignity of its lovely 
English — against background of 
patriotic music. Side 2:—same 
voice gives ‘““The Flag of the 
United States of America.” 

The Whitneys (who wrote the flag 
story and put in time and sub- 
stance to get this record for 
schools) claim they’re “just plain, 


That lively, real-mint flavor of delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is always a 
satisfying treat. Home after a heavy day— 
enjoy the refreshing little lift it gives you! 


Jf 


~~ States of America.” 





? The 
ettysburg 
Address 


A special, new recording 
for schools. On reverse side 
“The Flag of the United 










aa 









Bm everyday Americans” 
only trying to do their 

part to give young America 

deeper appreciation of this great 

nation and its builders. 

Used the year around, this record 

inspires classroom discussions and 

programs; compositions; art 

work; biography study. 

For other patriotic recordings 


‘you might inquire at your local 


record shop. 


If Further Interested — Record described 
above( Narrator, FRANKLYN MacCorRMACK; 
Organist, HaRoLD TuRNER)—A Columbia 
12 in. recording; 78 r.p.m.—$2 postpaid. 
Just write THE WHITNEYs, 1002 Wilson 
Avenue, Chicago 40. 
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THE PUPILS of the Schellsburg-Napier 
High School observed Pennsylvania 
Week by placing a large monument on 
the grave of William Frazier, the first 
white child born in Bedford County. 
Present to dedicate the marker was the 
oldest living descendant of William 
Frazier, Margaret Frazier of Cumber- 
land, Maryland. The marker was 
financed through contributions by the 
students. The entire student body was 
transported to the grave by school 
busses under State Police escort. The 


program at the grave consisted of a 
detailed biography prepared by the 
students, music by the high school 
band, dedicatory remarks by Rev. Wil- 
liam Kinzey, a relative by marriage, 
and an address by the Hon. Robert 


Clapper, State Assemblyman from 


Bedford County. 


THE PHILADELPHIA Boarp oF Epu- 
CATION dedicated its William L. Sayre 
Junior High School on December 14. 
The school was constructed at a cost 





Tee Pp ennsylvania =. Coll e 

















7) 


INTER-SESSION 
June 12 to June 29 


July 2 to August 11 


Post-SESSION 


PWABBABBSBEBABESEEBEBEEEE 


Main SUMMER SESSION 


August 13 to August 31 


|, Secreta 
BRRBVABASAABRABARABARABABABABABEREBEEEEBEEEY, 


Summer 
Sessions 


1951 


BARBRA BBRBBBBSBERELERESEE 


Cc 





BRRBBBBEBEBBEEE BBRBRBEBBEBEESE 














More than 500 academic, professional, 
vocational, and technical courses leading 
to certification and degree requirements 
on both the undergraduate and graduate 


levels. 


One to 12 weeks of summer 


study in a cool, mountain environment. 
Comfortable living accommodations in 
recently built dormitories for men, 
women, and married couples. Instruc- 
tional fees and other expenses moderate. 


Numerous indoor and outdoor extracur- 


ricular activities, 
Artists Series. 














including Summer 


For catalogue write: 


Director of Summer Sessions 

Room 102-B Burrowes Building 

THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
State College, Pennsylvania 


Chat for diidicer Study ani actinides 
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of more than $3,100,000. On the night 
of the dedication, a guidebook was put 
into the hands of each guest in order 
that the tour of the school would be 
most effective. Robert Wayne Clark is 
principal of Sayre Junior High School. 


THE Oakmont ScuHoo. District 
announces that its $450,000 bond issue 
for a new elementary school has been 
sold at the interest rate of 15 per cent. 
Construction will be started immedi- 
ately and Oakmont’s new fourteen. 
room school will be ready for the 
opening of school in September, ac- 
cording to D. Lewis Shuker, superin- 
tendent. 


Necrology 


CuarLes R. FISHER, vice principal of 
Allegheny High School, Pittsburgh, 
for 31 years before his retirement 
seven years ago, December 30 


CATHARINE RuTH SousseEr, teacher in 
the Reading schools, December 29 


FLORENCE M. KIssINGER, teacher in the 
Reading schools before her retire- 
ment, January 1 


Ciara I. Scuutz, Meadville, teacher in 
the Crawford County schoois for 47 
years, December 13 


KATHARINE FOULKE, former assistant 
principal of New Castle High 
School and assistant personnel di- 
rector of Pittsburgh public schools 
before her retirement, December 17 


Jean E. Strouse, teacher in the Whit- 
tier school, Mt. Washington, Pitts- 
burgh, December 22 

WaLTeR C. Trout, teacher in the Han- 
nah Penn Junior High School, York, 
for the past 24 years, December 11 

Rocer W. Situ, teacher in the Wil- 
liam Penn High School, Harrisburg, 
December 21 

ANNA FROELICH, teacher at State 
Teachers College, Millersville, be- 
fore her retirement, December 20 

Verna M. Bose, art teacher and 
supervisor in the Clarion schools, 


May 9, 1950 


Calendar 


February 8-10—Pa. Music Educators 
Assn. State Chorus Festival, Ellwood 
City 

February 16-20—Annual Convention, 
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National School Boards Assn., At-. 


lantic City, N. J. 

February 17-22—National Convention, 
American Assn. of School Adminis- 
trators, Atlantic City, N. J. 


March 1-3—Pa.: Music Educators Assn. 








MAN IN 
HIS WORLD 


The most distinguished contribution to 
education in the field of geography. 


by BARROWS e PARKER e SORENSEN 











All the skills—of reading, interpreting 
maps and pictures—all the great con- 
cepts which the science has evolved, 
are organized into an educationally 
sound and socially useful program 
which helps students to understand 
MAN IN HIS WORLD. 


Essential Geography for Grades 4-Jr. 
H. S. Challenging Workbooks and 
Teachers’ Guides 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


Western Pennsylvania 
ABNER H. BAGENSTOSE 
2710 Crosby Avenue, Pittsburgh 16 


Eastern Pennsylvania 
KNUTE L. JOHNSON 
4614 Woodland Avenue, Drexel Hill 





SILVER BURDETT 


ompany . 


45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

















FORTY-FIRST YEAR 
Summer Sessions 


for teachers 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions . . . making 
the regular University facilities available to 
teachers, school principals and superin- 
tendents. If you require courses for certifica- 
tion, or if you are a candidate for a degree, 
you will find that the Temple Summer 
Sessions are ideally suited to your needs. 
And apart from its educational advantages, 
the University—and the city of Philadelphia 
and environs—offer many cultural and 
recreational opportunities. You'll enjoy 
spending a summer in Philadelphia. 


PRE-SESSIONS JUNE 4 TO JUNE 22 
REGULAR SESSIONS JUNE 25 TO AUGUST 3 
POST-SESSIONS AUGUST 6 TO AUGUST 24 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Summer 
Sessions Bulletin which lists the courses to 
be offered during the 195 1 Summer Sessions. 
Address Office of the Registrar, Broad Street 
and Montgomery Avenue, Philadelphia 
22, Pa. ) 
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Collegiate Chorus Festival, State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven 
March 2-3—Pa. Forensic and Music 
League One-Act Play Contest, State 
Finals 
March 8—Retail Sales Conference, 
State Teachers College, Bloomsburg 
March 8-10—Pa. Music Educators 
Assn. Collegiate Orchestra Festival, 
State Teachers College, West Chester 
March 10—Mathematics Conference, 
State Teachers College, Millersville 


March 15-16—Pa.’s Follow Up Meet- 
ing on Mid-Century White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, 
Harrisburg 

March 15-17—Pa. Music Educators 
Assn. State Band Festivals—Western 
State Band, Farrell High School; 
Eastern State Band, John Harris 
High School, Harrisburg 

March 26-30—Annual Study Confer- 
ence, Assn. for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, Seattle, Wash. 

March 28-31—National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh 

March 28-31—National Art Education 
Assn. Convention, Statler Hotel, 
New York City 

April 6—Annual Northwestern Pa. 
School Art Conference, State Teach- 
ers College, Edinboro 

April 6-7—Sixth Annual Eastern Pa. 
School Library Conference, State 
Teachers College, Millersville 

April 11-14—Southeastern Convention 
District, Philadelphia 

April 12—Third Annual Conference, 
Northwestern Pa. Council for the 
Social Studies, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Edinboro | 

April 14—Pa. Business Educators’ 


Assn. Conference (Western), Butler 
High School 


April 17-20—American Assn. for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Hotel Book-Cadillac, 


Detroit, Michigan 
April 18-21—International Council for 


Exceptional Children, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York, N. Y. 

April 19-21—Pa. Forensic and Music 
League State Contests 

April 20-21—Second Annual Confer- 
ence, Pa. Assn. of Highway Safety 
Educators, Community Building, 
Hershey 
















If the 
groundhog 
sees his 
shadow. . .* 





any time on Feb. 2nd we will 
have six weeks more of winter 
weather ... (or we may not, if 
he doesn’t). 


If sickness or accident strikes... 


you may get along all right 
with a minimum of financial 
suffering ... (then again, you 
may noit—especially without 
income protection). 


IT PAYS TO BE SURE! 


And TPU income protection is 
the best way to be sure. For 
just a few cents a day, you can 
have protection worth hun- 
dreds—even thousands — of 
dollars in case of emergency. 
TPU protection is PURSE-on- 
alized protection because it 
protects your wealth, should 
your health fail you. 


GET THE DETAILS ABOUT TPU 
PROTECTION. MAIL THE COU- 
PON TODAY! At your request, we 
shall also send you complete infor- 
mation about TPU’s new Life Pro- 
tection Plans. 


More than $8,000,000 in benefits 
paid to TPU members. 


So 


_ 





TEACHERS 32 
PROTECTIVE ve 
UNION 13 
116 N. Prince St. ° je 
Lancaster, Pa. Sem 
(Check one or both) 
..Please send me _ information 


about TPU HEALTH AND AC- 
CIDENT PROTECTION. 


..Please send me details about 
the new TPU LIFE BENEFITS. 


OPENEEY 04.3 Gane oo oie eatic ewe 
BUATE OFF BRU 6 oo oa coe wcndees 

(Day) (Mo.) (Year) 
JUS) 1 2. Baa ame bane Re Ce Se Bee 
GEE 5 ose a aa ec ete eo obaes 
eee. ond udlines dea ckscsadcaes 


* Based on the legend of Ground Hog 
Day Feb. 2nd, originated in Lancaster 
County, Pa. 
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April 20-21—Northeastern Regional 
Conference, NEA Dept. of Classroom 
Teachers, Woodstock Inn, Wood- 
stock, Vermont 

April 20-21—Secondary Education 
Conference, State Teachers College, 
Bloomsburg 

April 23-27—Eastern District, Ameri- 
can Assn. for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, Hotel Statler, 
New York, N. Y. 

April 26-28—Pa. Music Educators 
Assn. Collegiate Band Festival, Le- 
high University, Bethlehem 

April 26-28—Fourth University of 
Kentucky Foreign Language Con- 
ference, Lexington 


April 26-May 1—Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference Eastern Division 
Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 

April 27-28—Pa. Industrial Arts Con- 
ference, State Teachers College, 
California 

April 28—Pa. Business Educators’ 
Assn. Conference (Eastern), Norris- 
town High School 

May 4-5—19th Annual Business Edu- 
cation Conference, State Teachers 
College, Bloomsburg 

May 6-12—National Music Week 

May 10-12—Pa. Music Educators Assn. 
State Orchestra Festival, Philadel- 
phia 








BRYAN 


Member——N.A.T.A. 


Teachers Bureau 
711-713 Witherspoon Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
CONSULTANTS TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Quality Teachers and Positions Listed Throughout the Year 
From New York—Philadelphia Suburban Areas to Distant Points 


M. A. BRYANT 
THOS. B. R. BRYANT 
W. D. GREULICH 


PEnnypacker 5-1223 











C. H. Gordinier, Manager 
A large and permanent clientele 


TEACHERS NEEDED - 
Register Now With 


CENTRAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


++ Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Phone 3-5797 


CONTINUAL DEMAND 


202 WALNUT ST., HARRISBURG, PA. 


No charge to school officials 











632-33 Witherspoon Bldg. 


5-1 


Kingsley | 371746 


THE FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Teachers for Schools — Schools for Teachers — Every Day in the Year. 
Registration here means constant consideration for promotion. 


Personal Discriminating Service EF. Maloney, Jr. 


Walnut and Juniper Sts. 


E. F. Maloney \ Managers 


July 1-7—89th Annual Meeting, Na- { 
tional Education Association, San | 
Francisco, Calif. 


September 27-28—Education Congress, 
Harrisburg 


October 9-10—Pa. State School Di- 
rectors’ Association Convention, 
Harrisburg 


October 20—Second Annual State-wide — 
Conference, Classroom Teachers, 
Bedford Springs 

November 5-6—Pa. Branch, National 
Assn. of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals, Harrisburg 


November 29-December 1—Annual | 
Pa. Music Educators Assn. Conven- 
tion, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg 


December 13-15—Convention, Pa. State 
Assn. for Health, Physical Educa- 


tion, and Recreation, Penn-Sheraton 


Hotel, Philadelphia 


ADAMS anc 


$2,200 — 37 WEEK TERM — _ $4,000 
Paris, London, Rio, Rome — all great capitols but 
none so great or so beautiful as your own Wash- 
ington. Wouldn’t you like to live here? Apply now 
NO REGISTRATION FEE — 12TH YEAR 
T. David Parrack, mgr. - Member N. A. T. A. 
Colorado Blidg., 14th & G, N.W., Washington, D. C. 





TEACHERS 





Seeking a Position? 


Many immediate and September va- 
cancies listed, East and South. $2,200 
to $5,400. Write for information. 
The Baltimore Teachers Agency 
(Est. 1925) 
William K. Yocum, Mgr. 


516 N. Charles St., Baltimore 1, Md. 
Member N. A. T. A. 

















hundreds of splendid positions. 


immediately. 


Established 1880 


Write immediately. 


TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary-——Secondary—College. 
Why not investigate these through us? 
years of experience in placing teachers—a quarter of a century under the same 
management—zgives you expert guidance—so important in seeking a position. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


We have, officially listed, 
Our many 


Write 


71st Year 











944-994 Union Trust Bldg. 


your service. 
Atlantic 1-5398 


PITTSBURGH TEACHERS BUREAU 
(Founded 1924) 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Excellent positions listed every month of the year. Elementary, high school, college 
and administrative. Our experience as a former teacher, principal and superinten- 
dent, our specialization in teacher placement, and wide personal contacts are at 


Member N.A.T.A. 


Fifth Ave. & Grant St. 


John B. Ritter, Manager 











NEW JERSEY 


Good Salaries 
Tenure Pensions 
Access to Universities 





Excellent Teaching Positions are available 


STRAHAN TEACHER AGENCY 


Dr. Charles J. Strahan, President, 18 years Deputy 
Commissioner of Education, 6 years Executive 
Secowierys New Jersey Education Association. 


Stacy-Trent Hotel, Trenton 8, N. J. 


EDWARD McCOMSEY, Manager 








WANT TO TEACH IN THE 
FAR WEST? 
Let us help you find a good position. 
CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


Columbia Bldg. Spokane 8, Wash. 
Member NATA C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 











TEACHERS 


Administrative 
Secondary 
Elementary 
College 


For Personalized Service 
Call or Write .... 


Professional Placement, Inc. 
Investment Building COurt 1-3907 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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